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REVIEW. 

The Life of Thomas Chatterton; including his 
Unpublished Poems and Correspondence. By 
John Dix. Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 

« Sixty-seven years,” says: the author of this 
volume, in his preface, « have elapsed since the death 


‘of Thomas Chatterton ; and his memoirs, which have 


appeared from several pens, seemed to the author of 
this biography to have held up the shadowed side of 
his brief life to public observation, and to have studi- 
ously concealed those traits in his character, which 
should have rescued him from the ill nature of those 
who neglected ‘him while living, and traduced him 
when dead. Much information respecting the « mar- 
vellous boy’ having fallen into the author’s hands, he 
has with pleasure performed a task which has not 
been altogether devoid of difficulties. These, how- 
ever, have been considerably lessened by the kind 
offices of friends, and it is his pleasing duty to ac- 
knowledge the assistance he has received.” 

We hail the appearance of this kind-hearted and 
unaffected piece of biography with very earnest plea- 
sure; because, although it bears strong marks of 


‘being the production of an inexperienced author, and 


is, perhaps, less purely eloquent in its style than the 
high character of the genius whose sufferings and 
creations it describes, should naturally inspire, yet it 
brings the lights of the picture into light, and rubs off 
the dirt which had been suffered to accumulate and 
form a mass of shadow. How fine a day is in the 
true and beautiful course of nature coming upon the 
character of Chatterton! He began life as a dunce,— 
even in his mother’s eye! But at the age of six 
years and a half, on his mother’s showing him an 
old musical MS. in Freench, with illuminated capi- 
tals, he, to use the mother’s words, « fell in love” 
with it! From this manuscript—;a key to his her- 
aldric-passion and antiquated lore)—he learned his 
alphabet, and, in the language of his present biogra- 
pher, “soon afterwards was able to read in an old 
black-lettered Bible.’ What a cradling for an abti- 
quarian poet,—a black-letter Shakspeare! He is 
then promoted to a charity-school at St. Augustin’s 
Back in Bristol, where he expressed his thought that 
« he should learn every thing,” and where he is garbed 
as a pauper-child, and taught “reading, writing, and 
arithmetic!" Thence again he is transferred to the 
office of a country attorney of little practice, but full 
professional selfishness of character; and here his 
love of poetry, his 
Shame in crowds, his solitary pride, 

began! In asmall room at his mother’s house, he 
had his “pounce bag full of charcoal,” and.the tablé 
covered with parchments and writings,—but no food! 
In this room, in all its gloom, poor Chatterton laboured 
at his dusky work of mind! Thence issued the 
‘ Extraordinary Pedigree for the pompous Tradesman 
Burgum’ (price 5s. per ad valorem Burgum), thence 
issued the flattery of Fitz-forefathers (a strange com- 
pound) to Stephens of Salisbury, and thence came 
the Rowley MSS. The natural mind of the author, 
as a self-author, took from suffering and disappoint- 
ment a satirical turn, and he may be said to have 
lampooned himself out of his native city, aided, and 
strongly aided, by the dismal prospect which Bristol 
offered to a very young, very poor, aiid very proud can- 
didate for fame. London, to the youthful Rowley, wes 
paved with gold; he came, and found it after an endu’- 
ing horror, not even paved with twopenny rolls! He 
struggled in hope towards his mother and sister, (mere 
sunshine upon a tombstone) in pride to those around 
him, and in sppreme disgust towards those at whose 
hands he condesceniled to ask for—not aid, but an open 
gate to the paths of industry. Death followed. ‘lhe 
commission of life was thrown up. Great good men 
were instantly on the hunt to discover where he lived! 
Immediately he lived everywhere! Poets, divines, 
antiquarians, physicians, all dwelt upon his name, 
and crowded around his relatives to collect his manu- 
scripts, which they would have rammed into the fire 
during his mere breath-day. He was accused of for- 
geries in his life, by the writer of the « Castle of 
Otranto,’ that miserable attempt at the then death 
art!—-by Mason, who mimicked some promissory 
Cambrian notes, in his feeble « Elfrida’—by Gray, 
who, in bis pieces from the Erse, had not even the 
dingy covering of rust, which, until rubbed by the 
careless hand, gave an antique air to Mambrino’s 
helmet. But the mist which obscured Chatterton’s 
name and genius gradually departed ; the fame which 
could not he withheld from Rowley, attached itself to 
its rightful owner, for, to use the language of Cottle, 
Time « plucked the borrowed plumes from the ficti- 
tious monk to place them on the brow of the real 
poet.” The best of our later bards have all done 
him «honour due,” and now, instead of being the 
little wily impostor, the heartless child, and the pro- 
fligate suicide, truth, in its own exquisite sincerity, 
brings him out as the inspired poet loving an antique 
dress——as the best of sons and brothers, bestowing 
small but inestimable gifts, and noting up kindnesses 
and hope in his family when he was himself starving 
and hopeless—as the quiet unthinking, domestic 
student and literary drudge—as the sacrifice to high 
thoughts and unconquerable pride. Day however 
is come to his memory, a day which, if he could be 
sentient of earthly bliss, would be to him bliss indeed. 
Would he not have been content with all his lot, to 
have fore-known that Keats (his brother in genivs) 
would have dedicated Endymion tu him, that Words- 
worth would have spoken of him, as— 


The Marvellous Boy ! 
The sleepless Soul, that perished in his pride. 


and that Coleridge, the dreamy Chatterton grown up, 
of later days, should have sighed to have yielded the 
truest patronage, and like Burns to the Mountain 
Daisy, have gloomily dreaded his own fate in that of 
the object he was honouring and commiserating :— 
Ev’n thou who mourn’st the daisy’s fate, 
That fate is thine—no distant date ; 
Stern ruin’s plou; hshare drives, elate, 
Full on thy bloom, 
Till erush’d bene: th the furrow’s weight, 
Shall be thy doom! 
Would not Chatter‘on have read the following lines 
of Coleridge (him of the Ancient Mariner), « with eye 
upraised, as one inspired !” 
Poor Chatterton! He sorrows for thy. fate, 
Who would have praised and loved thee—ere too 
late! 
‘Poor Chatterton ! farewell! Of darkest hues 
This chaplet cast I on thy unshaped tomb ; 
But dare no longer on the sad theme muse, 
Lest kindred woes persuade a kindred doom! 
For oh! big gall-drops, shook frony Folly’s wing, 
Have blecken’d the fair promise of my spring ; 
And the stern Fate transpierced with viewless dart, 
The last pale hope that shiver’d at my heart! 
The natural course which the talent for verse took 
in the Boy Chatterton,—encircled as he was by the 
suspicious, plodding mercenaries of a trading city,— 
was, as we have already observed, the satirical. The 
mystic intercourse with the dark conjured-up spirits 
of Rowley and Canynge,—+which, at his bidding, 
came like shadows and did so depart,—demanded all 
his imagination and high poetical energy. The light 
from his genius, when it streamed up in its full 
splendour, was as the light from the wizard’s grave ! 
I would you had been there to see 
How the light broke forth so gloriously ; 
Streamed upward to the chancel roof, 
And through the galleries far aloof ; 
No earthly flame blazed e’er so bright ; 
It shone like heaven’s own blessed light, 
And, issuing from the tomb, 
Show’d the monk’s cowl and visage pale, 
Danced on the dark-brow’d warrior’s mail, ' 
And kiss’d his waving plume ! : 
The verses, therefore, written by the young poet in 
his undress, and to his living acquaintance,-—although 
not without occasional passages of great spirit of 
melody,—are not to be mentioned in the same breath 
with the immortal phantasies of Rowley. — 
The following lines, selected from a poem entitled 
« Kew Gardens,’ which has never been given entire 
until in the present volume, may challenge competi- 
tion, for their musical beauty and vigour, with the 
productions of numberless bards who have enjoyed a 
living reputation far beyond that which Chatterton 
obtained, 


What charms has music, when great **** sweats, 

To torture sound to what his brother sets, 

With scraps of ballad tunes, and gude Scotch 

sangs, 

Which god-like Ramsay to his bagpipe twangs ; ;* 

With tatter’d fragments of forgotten plays ; 

With Playford’s melody to Sternhold’s lays, 

This pipe of science mighty * * * * comes, 

And a strange, unconnected jumble thrums. 

Rous’d to devotion in a sprightly air, 

Danced into piety, and jigg’d to prayer ; 

A modern hornpipe’s murder greets our ears, 

The heav’nly music of domestic spheres ; 

The flying band in swift transition hops 

Through all the tortur’d, vile burlesque of stops. 

Sacred to sleep, in superstitious key, 

Dull, doleful diapasons die away ; 

Sleep spreads his silken wings, and lull’d by sound, 

The vicar slumbers, and the snore goes round ; 

Whilst * * * * at his passive organ, groans 

Through all his slow variety of tones. 

How unlike Allen! Allen is divine! 

His touch is sentimental, tender, fine; 

No little affectations e’er ‘disgrac’d 

His more refig’d, his sentimental taste ; 

He keeps the passions with the sound in play, 

And the soul trembles with the trembling key. 

The lines to Horace Walpole (Lord Orford), now 
first published, are touched with that pathetic spirit 
which a deep sense of injury awakened in the heart 
of the young poet. We give them, because we think 
they are a fit prelude to a few observations we are 
desirous of offering upon the cruelty which Chatter- 
ton suffered atthe hands of Walpole. The boy had 
appealed to the patron, saying he was athirst for lite- 
rary fame ; the patron held out, with a gracious turn 
of the hand, the gilded chalice to the lips, and 
snatched it away when he saw those lips were the 
youthful earnest ones of pauper-genius! 

Walpole, I thought not I should ever see 

So mean a heart as thine has prov’d to be. 

Thou who in luxury nurs’d behold’st with scorn, 

The boy, who, friendless, fatherless,. forlorn, 

Asks thy high favour—thou mayst call me cheat. 

Say, didst thou never practise such deceit ? 

Who wrote Otranto? but I will not chide; 

Scorn I'll repay with scorn—and pride with 

pride ;— 
Still, Walpole, still thy prosy chapters write, 


Laud ail above thee, fawn and cringe to those~ 

Who for thy fame were better friends than foes ; 

Still spurn the incautious fool who dares— 

* * F * * * 
Had I the gifts of wealth and luxury shared, 
Not poor and mean, Walpole! thou hadst not 
dared 

Thus to insult, ButI shall live and stand . 

By Rowley’s side, when thou art dead and damned. 

In the last line, indignation, in a spirit of awful 
prophecy, seems to have taken the strongest word, 
whether it would go in the harness of rhyme or not. 

It is well that there should, for the general good of 
the young enthusiastic race of poets, be some check 
upon the heartlessness and coldness of the would-be 
Mecenases of literary talent,—painful as the instance 
must be in which the experiment is tried. Surgical 
severities are haplessly desirable in cases where 
cruelty would be triumphant, but for the benefit 
arising to the whole of human kind. The wreck be- 


comes the beacén, warning the world of ships against | 


the rocks on which it has met its dreary doom !—Poor 
Chatterton! (yet why should he. now be styled poor 
Chatterton, whes ke is immeasurably higher, and more 
distinguished, than the Frenchified Orford, whose 
patronage he sighed for ;-when he is as an angel ef 
light above the Pewterer shadow of a Burgum, and the 
dingy reputations, as antiquarian poets, of a Masorf 
and a Gray !)—Chatterton, in the early hour of his 
beautiful and inspired mysteries, addressed, in the 
daringness and the confidence of youth, a letter, 
« with a specimen of the divine art,” to Horace Wal} 
pole; and that agteeable letter-writer, dandy-historian, 
and heartless mat,—conceiving that «« Thomas Chat- 
terton” must be tome abby-antiquarian of the plod- 
ding and wealthy city of Bristol,—replied in the fol- 
lowing gracious style :— 
«Arlington Street, April 21, 1769. 

« Sir,---I cannet but think myself singularly obliged, 
by a gentleman with whom I have net the pleasure 
of being acquainted, when I read your very curious 
and kind letter,which I have this minute received. 
I give you a thotsand thanks for it, and for the very 
obliging offer yon make me of communicating your 
manuscript to mt. What you have already sent me 
is valuable, and full of information; but, instead of 
correcting you, $ir, you are far more able to correct 
me. I have notthe happiness of understanding the 
Saxon language, and without your learned notes, 
should not have been able to comprehend Rowley’s 
text. 4 

“Asa edition of my Anecdotes was pub- 
lished last year; I must not flatter myself that a third 
will be wanted soon, but I shall be happy to lay up 
any notices you will be so good as to extract for me, 
and send me at your leisure; for as it is uncertain 
when [ may use them, I would by no means borrow 
and detain your MSS. 

«Give me leave to ask you, where Rowley’s poems 
are to be found. I should not be sorry to print them, 
or at least a specimen of them, if they have never 
been printed. 

« The abbot John’s verses, that you have given me, 
are wonderful for their harmony and spirit; though 
there are some words I do not understand. You do 
not point-opt exactly the time when he lived, which 
I wish to know ; as I suppose it was long before John 
al Ectry’s discovery of oil painting : if so, it confirms 
what I have guessed, and have hinted in my Anec- 
dotes that oil painting was known here much earlier 
than that discovery or revival. 

« I will not trouble you with more questions now, 
Sir, but flatter myself, from the urbanity and polite- 
ness you have already shewn me, that you will give 
me leave to consult you. I hope, too, you will for- 
give the simplicity of my direction, as you have 
favoured me with none other. . 

“Tam, Sir, your much obliged 
and obedient humble Servant, 
«Horace Watpotr. 


« P. 8. Be so good as to direct to Mr. Walpole, 
Arlington street.” 


The above letter is a rare caudiaa of what ang- 
lers style the pike’s manner of « gorging the bait.” 
Horace Walpole, in bis polished cunning, thinks he 
is laying out his fawning periods in a rich antiqua. 
rian investment. 4n a second letter, Chatterton, tulled 
in return by the tongue (to him, until then, an un- 
known tongue) which 
Would rob Hybla’s bees, and leave them honeyless, 
frankly opened to the “fond deceiver” his dismal 
poverty, literary hopes, and « longings after immor- 
tality,”’——-to which acknowledgment Mr. Walpole 
teplied in a cold letter of iced advice—a letter sug- 
gesting attention to the attorney’s desk, a love of 
drudgery in filial respect and gratitude for his mother’s 
exertions, and suggested the blessed hint, that « when 
he had made a fortune, he might unbend himself with 
the studies more consonant with his inclinations.” 
The letter conveying all this advice, but no enclosure, 
was one which Walpole styled a “ guardian-like” 
letter ;—while, at a not much later time, with his 
usual heartlessness, in reference to the condition of 
this inspired-nightingale of English song, he writes, 
for the sake of the cold and profligate pleasuntry, 
“ that singing birds should not be too well fed.” 

After the suicidal death of Chatterton, truth soon 
began to throw its proper derts with fearless aim, at 
his « butchers, and not sacrificers,” (to reverse a line 


it necessary, being put upon his trial for being acces» ~ 
sory to the murder of genius, defore the fact,—to 
make a defence :— that defence is an elaborate dis- 
play of cruel kindness, of tortured circumstance, of 
i besought inference, of guilt confirmed by 
the o’er-laboured ‘proclamations of innocence! | His 
argument looks « like a house that is over-insured.” 
Eugene Aram’s defence is couched -in the same ini- 
mitable style of learned cunning and aggravated inno- * 
cence ; and, to our minds, the murder at Knaresbo- 
rough was no more justifiable than the one at Bristol. 
Tried by posterity—the severest trial of all—and 
poor Walpole (for we will transfer the epithet,) would 
bleach his bones (if character may be presumed to 
have bones,) on some bleak eminence, looking down 
upon Bristol—the’scene of the heartless crime ! 

The character of Chatterton is now clearly unas- 
soiled of all the malignities of friendship and envy. 
His genius is allowed to « hold its own,” and the fol. 
lies and light asperities of his youth are no longer set 
down in the calendar of crimes, The peevish, but 
Co little debtor‘ and creditor account between 

imself and Beckford, the Lord Mayor of London, is 
no longer «black ingratitude; and his tricks upon 
Barrett and Catcott are the freaks of his genius, which 
no one now could wish had not been played off. ‘His 
death, too, is no longer the subject of scorn and vitu- 
peration. Lord Byron has said, « Chatterton, J think, 
was mad.” Madness was in his family ; und as that 
is apprehended to be an heir-loom, what must be 
feared as the result, when it finds genius of the most 
susceptible nature opening the door of the brain to 
welcome Insanity! This, too, with Famine standing by, 
infuriating the dreadful meeting and union of the two * 

We had intended to go out of the present volume 
to make a few extracts from the inspired poems of 
Chatterton; but the length of our remarks has swal- 
lowed up the space, of which we are able to avail 
ourselves. We rather think we should have aston~ 
ished many of our readers with the discovery of many 
unknown spots of beauty in,—to them, 

Desolate shores and fairy lands forlorn !— 
the deathless works of this poet-—the works of 
— Young Poesy, 
Clad i in the mask of hoar antiquity ! 
If we can but achieve a re-reading of this poet, 
« whose life and death will be the lasting honour and 
indelible disgrace of the eighteenth century,” we shall 
consider that we have done.more towards advancing 
a true taste in English poetry, than we have ever be- 
fore accomplished in our most careful and zealous 
hours and labours, ‘We are apprehensive, however, 
that the plumage of some of our birds of song must 
moult, if we succeedin the athievement. For those 
who peruse the fiery and spirited « Second Fytte’ of 
the Battle of Hastings, will, in the frenzy and fulness: 
of the melee, sturtingly call to mind the Jater-described. 
Battle of Flodden Field in « Marmion;’—and the 
soft spirit of « Oure Ladies Chyrche’ wil/- dimly hover 
over the celebrated moonlight view of « fair Melrose 
aright.” It would be difficult, too, to reconcile to 
the mind, that the noble author of ¢ Parisina’ had not 
felt «The Dethe of Sir Charles Bawdin’ when he 
sketched the vivid, ghastly, naked description of 
Hugo’s execution. Some of the softer poems of 
Chatterton are as delicate and feeling as those of the 
most classic pastoral writers. Indeed, it has been 
well observed, that « Chatterton possessed an anvil of 
all work, and with the same ease could sharpen a 
needle, or mould a colossus.” 
But we must close our remarks. Mr. Dix has our 
hearty thanks for all he has done. He might have 
written in a more popular style, although he could 
not have increased his sincerity. We see little good 
likely to arise te the fame of Chatterton by reprinting 
the political prose papers, contributed to the periodiv 
cals of the day ;—the time is gone by forthe publicae 
tion of every temporary squib, or snatch of patriotism, 
written for the moment and the momentary coin. 
There is an interesting portrait of Chatterton, 
taken, it is conjectured, and apparently with truth, at 
the age of twelve, in which the ordinary and the ex- 
traordinary are strangely blended. The features are 
full and odd ; but the lustre and beauty of the fore- 
head, the mental shape of the head, the dark massive 
richness of the hair, and the solemn wisdom.of the 
eye, take the gazer captive; and we think no one can 
part with the sight of it, without a strange and intense 
sense of the awful beauty of genius realized. With 
the following passsge from Mr. Dix’s work, harmo. 
nizing with the tone of our last remarks, we must 
bring ourselves'to a conclusion :— 
“ Chatterton’s face and person is stated by those 
few who knew him, and with whom I have conversed, 
‘to have been manly, and sil agree that there was 
something about him which instantaneously prepos- 
sessed you in his favour, Mr. Barrett and Mr, Cat.. 
cott speak particularly of his eye, Mr. Catcoit said 
he could never look at it long enough to see what sort 
of an eye it was, but it seemed tobe a kind of hawk's 
eye, he thought one could see his soul through it. 
« Mr. Barrett, the surgeon, particularly noticed his 
eyes, from the nature of his profession, He never 
saw such—orie was still more remarkable than the 
other, You might see the fire roll at the bettom of 
them, as you sometimes doin a black eye, but never 
in grey ones, which his were. Mr. Barrett used often 
to send for him from Colston’s school, and differ from 
him in opinion, on purpose to make him earnest, and 
to see how wonderfally his eye would strike fire, 


And twaddling letters to some fair indjte; 


of Shakspeare’s); and Walpole gt length considered 


kindle, and blaze up.” 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


LEILA; 


OR, 


“ORWE SIEGE OF GRENADA. 


BOOK III. 


CHAPTER. IL—(Continued,) 
It was by little and little that Donna Inez 


sought rather to undermine than to storm the 


“mental fortress she hoped to man with spiriual 
allies ; and, inher frequent conversations with 


"Leila, she was at. once perplexed and aston- 


Ashed by the simple and sublime nature of the 
beliefupon which she waged war. For wheth- 
‘er it was that, in his desire to preserve Leila 
‘as much as possible from contact even with 
Jews themselves, whose general character 
(vitiated by the oppression whigh engendered 
Meanness, and the extortion’ which fostered 
avarice) Almamen regarded with lofty though 
concealed repugnance ; or whether it was that 
his philosophy did not interpret the Jewish 
ormula of belief in the same spirit as the herd, 
the religion inculcated in the breast of Leila 
was different from that which Inez had ever 
before encountered among her proselytes. It 
was less mundane and material; a kind o 
passionate rather than metaphysical deism, 
which invested the great One, indeed, with 
many human sympathies and attributes, but 
still left him the august and awful God of th 
Genesis, the Father of a universe, though the 
individual Protector of a petty and fallen sect 
Her attention had been less directed to what- 
ever appears, to a superficial gaze, stern and 
inexorable in the character of the Hebrew 
God, and which the religion of Christ so beau 
tifully softened and so majestically refined_ 
than to those passages in which his love 
Watched over a chosen people, and his for’ 
bearance bore with their transgressions. Her- 
reason had been worked upon to its belief by 
that mysterious and solemn agency, by which» 
when the whole world besides was bowed to 
the worship of innumerable deities and the 
adoration of graven images, in a small and 
secluded portion of earth, among a people far 
less civilized and philosophical than many by 
which they were surrounded, had been alone 
preserved a pure and sublime theism, disdain- 
ing a likeness in the things of heaven or earth 
Leila knew little of the more narrow and ex 
dusive tenets of her brethren ; a Jewess in 
name, she was rather a dei st in belief; a deis 
of such a creed as Athenian schools migh 
have taught to the imaginative pupils of Plato 
save only that too dark a shadow had been 
east over the hopes of another world. With- 
out the absolute denial of the Sadducee, Al , 
mamen had, probably, much of the quiet skep- 
ticism which belonged to many sects of the 
early Jews, and which still clings round the 
wisdom of the wisest who reject the doctrine 
ofthe Revelation ; and while he had not sough 
to eradicate from the breast of his daughter 
_ any of the vague desire which points to a 
hereafter, he had never, at least, directed her 
thoughts or aspirations to that solemn future , 
Nor in the sacred book which was given to 
her survey, and which so rigidly upheld the 


- unity of the Supreme Power, was there that 


positive and unequivocal assurance of life be 
yond “ the grave, where all things are forgot- 
ten,” that might supply the deficiencies of her 
mortal instructer. Perhaps, sharing those 
notions of the different value of the sexes 
prevalent, from the remotest period, in his be 
loved and ancestral East, Almamen might, 
have hopes for himself which did not extend 
to his child. And thus she grew up, with aly 
the beautiful faculties of the soul cherisned 
and unfolded, without thought, without more 
than dim and shadowy conjectures of the 
Eternal Bourne to which the sorrowing pil- 
grim of the earth is bound. It was on this 
point that the quick eye of Donna Inez dis- 
covered her faith was vulnerable ; who would 
not,.if belief were voluntary, believe in the 
world to come? Leila’s curiosity and interest 
were aroused; she willingly listened to her 
new gutide ; she willingly inclined to conclu- 
sions pressed upon her, not with menace, but 
persuasion. Free from the stubborn associa- 
tions, the sectarian prejudices, and unversed 
in the peculiar traditions and accounts of the 
learned of her race, she found nothing to shock 
her in the volume which seemed but a con- 
tinuation of the elder writings of her faith. The 
sufferings of the Messiah, his sublime purity, 
his meek forgiveness, spoke to her woman’s 
heart; his doctrines elevated, while they 
charmed, her reason ; and in the heaven that 
a Divine hand opened to alil—the humble as 
the proud, the oppressed as the oppressor, to 
the woman as to the lords of the earth—she 
found a haven forall the doubts she had known, 
and for the despair which of late had darkened 
the face of the earth. Her home lost, the deep 
and beautiful love of her youth blighted, that 
- wag a creed almost irresistible which told her 


_| and while she mourned for the Jews who. per- 
1 secuted the Saviour, she gloriedin those whose 


that grief was but for a day, that happiness 
was eternal. Far too, from revolting such of 
the Hebrew pride of association as she had 
formed, the birth of the Messiah in the land 
of the Israelites seemed to consummate their 
peculiar triumph as» the elected of Jehovah; 


belief had carried the name and worship of the 
descendants of Da vid over the farthest regions 
of the world. Often she perplexed and startled 
the worthy Inez by exclaiming, “'This your 
beliefis the same as mine, adding only the as- 
surance-of immortal life; Christianity is but 
the Revelation of Judaism.” 

The wise and gentle instrument of Leila’s 
‘conversion did not, however, give vent to 
those mere Catholic sentiments which might 
have scared away the wings of the descending 
dove. Sheforebore, too, vehemently to point 
-out the distinctions of the several creeds, and 
rather suffered them to melt insensibly one 
into the other: Leila was a Christian while 
she still believed herself a Jewes. But in the 
fond and lovely weakness of mortal emotions, 
there was one bitter thought that often and 
often came to mar the peace that otherwise 
would have settled on her soul, That father, 
the sole softener of whose stern heart and 
mysterious fate she was, with what pangs 
would he receive the news of her conversion! 
And Muza, that: bright and hero-vision of her 
youth—was she not setting the last seal of se. 
paration.upon all hope of union with the ido! 
of the Moors 1? But, alas! was she not alrea- 
dy separated from him, and had not their 
faiths been from the first at vatiance? From 
these thoughts she started with sighs and 
tears; and before her stood the crucifix al- 
ready admitted into her chamber, and—not, 
perhaps, too wisely—banished $0 rigidly from 
the oratories of the Huguenot. For the repre- 
sentation of that divine resignation, that mor- 
tal agony, that miraculous sacrifice, what 
eloquence it hath for our sorrows ! what 
preaching hath the symbol to the vanities of 
our wishes, to the yearnings of our discon- 
tent! | 
By degrees, as her new faithgrew confirm- 
ed, Leila now inclined hersel’ earnestly to 
those pictures of the san¢tity and calm of the 
conventual life which Inez delighted to 
draw. Inthe reaction of her thoughts, and 
her despondency of all worlily happiness, 
there seemed to the young.maiden an inex- 
pressible charm in a solitude which was. to 
release her for ever from human love, and 
render her entirely up to sacred visions and 
imperishable hopes. And with this selfish 
there mingled a more generous and sublime 
sentiment. The prayers of a convert might 
be heard in favor of those yet benighted, and 
the awful curse upon her outcast race be 
lightened by the orisons of one humble heart. 
In all ages, in all creeds, a strange and mys. 
tic impression has existed of the efficacy of 
self-sacrifice in working the redemption of a 
whole people; this belief, so strong in the old 
orient and classic religions, was yet- more 
confirmed by Christianity—a creed founded 
upon the grandest of historic sacrifices; and 
the lofty doctrine of which, rightly understood, 
perpetuates in the heart of every believer the 
duty of self-immol ation, as as faith in the 
power of prayer, no matter how great the 
object, how mean the supplicator. On these 
subjects Leila meditated, til] thoughts acquired 
the intensity of passions, and the conversion 
of the Jewess was completed. 


CHAPTER Ill. 
THE HOUR AND THE Man, 


Ir was on the third morning after the King 
of Grenada, reconciled to his people. had. re- 
viewed his gallant army in the Vivarambla; 
and Boabdil, surrounded by his chiefs and 
nobles, was planning a deliberate and decisive 
battle, by assault on the Christian camp, 
when a scout suddenly arrived, breathless, at 
the gates of the palace, to communicate the 
unlooked-for and welcome intelligence that 
Ferdinand had in the night broken up his 
camp and marched across the mountains to- 
wards Cordova. In fact, the outbreak of for. 
midable conspiracies had suddenly rendered 
the appearance of Ferdinand necessary else- 
where; and, his intrigues with Amamen frus- 
trated, he despaired of a very speedy con- 
quest of the city. ‘The Spanish king resolved, 
therefore, after completing the devastation of 
the Vege, to defer the formal and prolonged 
siege, which could alone place Grenada with- 
his power, until bis attention was no longer 
distracted to other foes, and until, it must be 
added, he had replenished an exhansted trea- 
sury. He had formed with Torguemada a 
vast and wide scheme of persecution, not only 
against Jews, but \against Christians whose 
fithers had been of that race, and who were 
suspected of relapsing into Judaical practices, 


j The two schemers of this grand design were 


actuated by different motives: the one wished 
to exterminate the crime, the other to sell for- 
giveness for it; and Torquemada connived at 
the griping avarice of the king, because it 
served to give to himself and to the infant in- 
quisition a power and authority which the 
Dominican foresaw would be soon greater 
even than those of royalty itself, and which, 
he imagined, by scourging earth, would re- 
dound to the interest of Heaven. 

The strange disappearance of Almamen, 
which was distorted and exaggerated by the 
credulity of the Spaniards into an event of 
the most terrific character, served to complete 
the chain of evidence against the wealthy 
Jews and Jew-descended Spaniards of Anda- 
lusia; and white, in imagination, the king al- 
ready clutched the gold of their redemption 
here, the Dominican kindled the flame that 
was to light them to punishment hereafter. 

Boabdil and his troops received the intelli- 
gence of the Spanish retreat with a doubt 
which soon, yielded to the most triumphant 
delight. Boabdil at once resumed all the 
energy for which, though but by fits and 
starts, his earlier youth had been remarka- 
ble. 

“ Alla Achbar! God is great!” cried he; 
“we will not remain ‘here till it suit the foe 
to confine the eagle again to his eyrie. They 
have left us—we will burst on them, - Sum- 
mon our alfaquis, we will proclaim a holy 
war! The sovereign of the last possessions 
of the Moors is in the field. Not a town that 
contains a Moslem but shall receive our sum- 
mons, and we will gather round our standard 
all the children of our faith!” 

“May the king live for ever!” cried the 
council, with one voice. 

“Lose not a moment,” resumed Boabdil; 
“onto the Vivarambla; marshal the troops; 
Muza heads the cavalry, myself our foot. 
Ere the sun’s shadow reach yonder forest our 
army shall be onsits march.” 

The warriors, hastily and in joy, left the 
palace; and, when he was alone, Boabdil again 
relapsed into his wonted irresolution. After 
striding to and fro for some minutes in anx- 
ious thought, he abruptly left the hall of coun- 
cil, and passed into the more private cham- 
bers of the palace, till he came to a door 
strongly guarded by plates of iron. It yielded 
easily, however, to a small key which he car- 
ried in his girdle; and Boabdil stood in asmal) 
circular room, apparently without other door 
or outlet; but, after looking cautiously round, 
the king touched a secret spring in the wall, 
which, giving way, discovered a niche, in 
which stood a smalllamp, burning with the 
purest naphtha, and a scroll of yellow parch- 
ment covered with strange letters and hiero- 
glyphics. He thrust the scroll] in his bosom, 
took the lamp in his hand, and pressing an- 
other spririg within the niche, the wall receded 
and showed a narrow and winding stair-case. 
The king reclosed the entrance and descended: 
the stairs Jed, at last, into damp and rough 
passages: and the murmur of waters, that 
reached his ear through the thick walls, indi- 
cated the subterranean nature of the soil 
through which they were hewn. The lamp 
burned clear and steady through the darkness 
of the place ; and Boabdil proceeded with such 
impatient rapidity, that the distance (in reality 
considerable) which he traversed before he 
arrived at his destined bourne was quickly 
measured. He came at last into a wide cav- 
ern, guarded by doors concealed and secret 
as those which had screened the entrance 
from the upper air. He was in one of the 
many vaults which madethe mighty cemetery 
of the monarchs of Grenada ; and before hita 
glowed the magic dial-plate of which he had 
spoken in his interview with Muza. 

“Oh, dread and .wful image!” cried the king, 
throwing himself onhis knees before the skele- 
ton; “shadow of what was once.a king, wise 
in council and terrible in war ; if in those hol- 
low bones yet lurks the impalpable and unseen 
spirit, hear thy repentant son. Forgive, while 
it is yet time, the rebellion of his fiery youth, 
and suffer thy daring sou! to animate the 
doubt and weakness of his own. I go forth 
to battle, waiting not the signal thou didst or- 
dain. Let not the penance for a rashness, to 
which fate urges me on, attach to my coun- 
try, but to me ; and if! perish in the field, may 
my evil destinies be buried with me, and a 
worthier monarch redeem my errors and pre- 
serve Grenada !” 

As the king raised his looks, the unrelaxed 
grin ofthe grim dead, made yet more hideous 
by the mockery of the diadem and the royal 
robe, froze back to ice the passion and sorrow 
at hisheart. He shuddered, and rose with a 
deep sith; when, as his eyes mechanically 
followed the lifted arm of the skeleton, he be- 
held, with mingled delight and awe, the hith- 
erto motionless finger of the dial-plate pass 
slowly on, and rest at the word so long and 
so impatiently desired. “Arm!” cried the 


Q 


king; “do I hear aright? are my prayers 


heard?’ A low and deep sound, like that 9 
subterranean thunder, boomed through the 
chamber; ahd in the same instant the walj 
opened, and the king beheld the long-ex, 
pected figure of Almamen the magician. But 
no longer was that stately form clad in the 
loose and peaceful garb of the eastern santon, 
Complete armour cased his broad breast and 
sinewy limbs; his head alone was bare, and 
his prominent and impressive features were 
lighted, not with mystical enthusiasm, but 
with warlike energy. In, his right hand he 
carried a drawn sword, his left supported the 
staff of a snow-white and dazzling banner, 
So sudden was the apparition and so ex. 
cited the mind of the king, that the sight of a 
supernatural being could scarcely have im. 
pressed him with more amaze andawe. 
“King of Grenada,” said Almamen, “the 
hour hath come at last : go forth and conquer! 
With the Christian monarch there is no hope 
of peace or compact. At thy request I sought 
him, but my spells alone preserved the life of 
thy herald. Rejoice! for thine evil destinies 
have roJled away from thy spirit like a cloud 
from the glory of the sun. The genii of the 
East have woven this banner from the rays 
of benignant stars. It shall beam before thee 
in the front of battle; it shall rise over the 
rivers of Christian blood. As the moon sways 
the bosom of the tides, it shall sway and direct 
the surges and the course of war !” 
“Man of mystery! thou hast given me a 
new life.” 
“ And, fighting by thy side,” resumed Al- 
mamen, “I will assist to carve out for thee, 
from the ruins of Arragon and Castile, the 
grandeur of a new throne. Arm, monarch 


|ofGrenada!—arm! I hear the neigh of thy 


charger in the midst of the mailed thousands! 
Arm!” 


BOOK IV. 


CHAPTER I. 
LEILA IN THE CASTLE.—THE SIEGE. 


Tue calmer contemplations and more holy 
inxieties of Leila were at Jength broken in 
upon by intelligence, the fearful interest of 
which absorbed the whole mind and care of 
every inhabitant of the castle. Boabdil el 
hico had taken the field at the head of a nu- 
merous army. Rapidly scouring the country, 
he had descended, one after one, upon the 
principal fortresses which Ferdinand had left 
strongly garrisoned in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. His success was as immediate as 
it was signal; the terror of his arms began 
once more to spread far and wide; every day 
swelled his ranks with new recruits ; from the 
snow-clad summits of the Sierra Nevada 
poured down, in wild hordes, the fierce moun- 
tain race, who, accustomed to eternal winter, 
made a strange contrast, in their rugged ap- 
pearance and shaggy clothing, to the glitter- 
ing and civilized soldiery of Grenada. 

Moorish towns which had submitted to Fer- 
dinand broke from their allegiance, and sent 
their ardent youth and experienced veterans 
to the standard of the Keysand Crescent. To 
add to the sudden panic of the Spaniards, it 
went forth that a formidable magician, who 
seemed inspired rather with the fury of a 
demon than the valour of a man, had made 
an abrupt appearance in the ranks of the 
Moslems. Wherever the Moors shrunk back 
from wall or tower, down which poured the 
boiling pitch or rolled the deadly artillery of 
the besieged, this sorcerer, rushing into the 
midst of the lagging force, and waving, with 
wild. gestures, a white banner, supposed by 
both Moor and Christian to be the work of 
magic and preternatural spells, dared every 
danger and escaped every weapon: with 
voice, with prayer, with example, he fired the 
Moors to an enthusiasm that revived the first 
days of Mohammedan conquest; and tower 
after tower along the mighty range of the 
mountain chain of fortresses was polluted by 
the wave and glitter of the ever-victorious 
banner. ‘The veteran Mendo de Quexada, 
who, with a garrison of two hundred and 
fifty men, held the castle of Alhendin, was, 
however, undaunted by the unprecedented 
successes of Boabdil. Aware of the approach- 
ing storm, he spent the days of peace yet ac 
corded to him in making every preparation 
for the siege that he foresaw: messengers 
were despatched to Ferdinand; new outworks 
were added to the castle ; ample store of pro 
visions laid in; and no precaution omitted 
that could stiil preserve to the Spaniards ® 
fortress that, from its vicinity to Grenada, its 
command of the Vega and the valleys of the 
Alpuxarras, was the bitterest thorn in the 
side of the Moorish power. 

_ It was early one morning that Leila. stood 
by the lattice of her lofty chamber, gazing; 
with many and mingled emotions, on the dis- 
tant domes of Grenada es they s'ept in the 
silent sunshine. Her heart, for the moment, 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


was busy with the thoughts of home, and the 

chances and peril of the time were forgot- 

ten. 

The sound of martial music afar off broke 
upon her reveries; she started and listened 
breathlessly: it became more distinct and 
clear. The clash of the zell, the boom of the 
African drum, and the wild and barbarous 
plast of the Moorish clarion, were now each 
distinguishable from the other ; and at length, 
as she gazed and listened, winding along the 
steeps of the mountain were seen the gleam- 
ing spears and pennants of the Moslem van- 
guard. Another moment, and the whole 
castle was’ astir. 

Mendo de Quexada, hastily arming, re- 
paired himself to the battlements ; and, from 
her lattice, Leila beheld him, from time to 
time, stationing to the best advantage his 
seanty troops. In a few. minutes she was 
joined by Donna Inez and the women of the 
castle, who fearfully clustered round their 
mistress; not the less disposed, however, to 
gratify the passion of the sex by a glimpse 
through the lattice at the gorgeous array of 
the Moorish army. 

The casements of Leila’s chamber were pe- 
culiarly adapted to command a safe nor in- 
sufficient view of the progress of the enemy ; 
and with a beating heart and flushing cheek 
the Jewish maiden, deaf to the voices around 
her, imagined she could already descry amid 
the horsemen the lion port and snowy gar- 
ments of Muza Ben Abil Gazan. 

What a situation was hers! Already a 
Christian, could she hope for the success of 
the infidel? Ever a woman, could she hope 
for the defeat of her lover? But the time for 
meditation on her destiny was but brief; the 
detachment of the Moorish cavalry was now 
just without the walls of the little town that 
girded the castle, and the loud clarion of the 
heralds summoned the garrison to surrender. 

“ Not while one stone stands upon another !” 
was the short answer of Quexada; and, in ten 
minutes afterward, the sullen roar of the ar- 
tillery broke from wall and tower over the 
vales below. 

It was then that the women, from Leila’s 
lattice, beheld, slowly marshalling themselves 
in order, the whole power and pageantry 
of the besieging army. Thick—serried—line 
after line, column upon column—they spread 
below the frowning steep. The sunbeams 
lighted up that goodly array, as it swayed, 
and murmured, and advanced, like the bil- 
lows of a glittering'sea. The royal standard 
was soon descried waving above the pavilion 
of Boabdil; and the king himself, mounted on 
his cream-coloured charger, which was cov- 
ered with trappings of cloth of gold, was re- 
cognised among the infantry, whose task it 
was to lead the assault. 

“Pray with us, my daughter !” cried Inez, 
falling on her knees. Alas! what could Leila 
pray for! 

Four days and four nights passed away in 
that memorable siege; for the moon, then at 
her full, allowed no respite, even in night it- 
self. Their numbers and their vicinity to 
Grenada gave the besiegers the advantage of 
constant relays, and troop succeeded to troop; 
so that the weary had ever successors in the 
vigour of new assailants. 

On the fifth day all of the town, all of the 
fortress, save the keep (an immense tower), 
were in the hands of the Moslems; and in 
this last holdthe wornout and scanty remnant 
of the garrison mustered, in the last hope of 
a brave despair. 

Quexada appeared covered with gore and 
dust; his eyes bloodshot, his cheek haggard 
and hollow, his locks blanched with sudden 
age, in the hall of the tower, where the women, 
half dead with terror, were assembled. 

“Food !” cried he, “food and wine! it may 
be our last banquet.” 

His wife threw her armsaroundhim. “Not 
yet,” he cried, “not yet; we will have one 
embrace before we part.” 

“Is there, then, no hope?” said Inez, with a 
pale cheek yet steady eye. 

“ None, unless to-morrow’s dawn gild the 
spears of Ferdinand’s army upon yonder hills. 
Till morn we may hold out.” Ashe spoke 
he hastily devoured some morsels of food, 
drained a huge goblet of wine, and abruptly 
left the chamber. 

At that moment the women distinctly heard 
the loud shouts of the Moors; and Leila, ap- 
proaching the grated casement, could per- 
ceive the approach of what seemed to her 
like moving walls. 

Covered by ingenious constructions of wood 
and thick hides, the besiegers advanced to the 
foot of the tower in comparative shelter from 
the burning streams which still poured, fast 
and seething, from the battlements; while in 
the rear came showers of darts and cross- 
bolts from the more distant Moors, protecting 


glared; when, suddenly, he heard below the 


through almost every loop-hole and crevice 
in the fortress. 

Meanwhile the stalwart governor beheld, 
with dismay and despair, the preparations of 
the engineers, whom the wooden screenworks 
protected from every weapon. 

“ By the holy sepulchre!” cried he, gnash- 
ing his teeth, “ they are mining the tower, and 
we shall be buried in its ruins! Look out, 
Gonsalvo! see you not a gleam of spears yon- 
der over the mountains? Mine eyes are dim 
with. watching.” 

Alas! brave Mendo, it is only the sloping 
sun upon the snows; but there is hope yet.” 

The soldier’s words terminated in a shrill 

and sudden cry of agony, and he fell dead by 
the side of Quexada, the brain crushed by a 
bolt from a Moorish arquebuss. 
- “My best warrior !” said Quexada ; “ peace 
be with him! Ho, there! see you yon des- 
perate infidel urging on the miners? By the 
heavens above, it is he of the white banner ! 
it is the sorcerer! Fire on him! he is with- 
out the shelter of the woodworks.” 

Twenty shafts, from wearied and nerve- 

less arms, fell innocuous round the form of 
Almamen ; and as; waving aloft his ominous 
banner, he disappeared again behind the shel- 
ter of the screenworks, the Spaniards almost 
fancied they could hear his exulting and 
demon laugh. 
The sixth day came, and the work of the 
enemy was completed. The tower was en- 
tirely undermined; the foundations rested 
only upon wooden props, which, with a hu- 
manity that was characteristic of Boabdil, had 
been placed there in order that the besieged 
might escape ere the final crash of their last 
hold. 


It was now noon; the whole Moorish force, 
leaving the plain, occupied the steep that 
spread below the tower in multitudinous ar- 
ray and breathless expectation. The miners 
stood aloof; the Spaniards lay prostrate and 
exhausted upon the battlements, like mariners 
who, after every effort against the storm, 
await, resigned and almost indifferent, the 
sweep of the fatal surge. 

Suddenly the lines of the Moors gave way ; 
and Boabdil himself, with Muza at his right 
hand and Almamen on his left, advanced-to- 
wards the foot of the tower. At the same, 
time the Ethiopian guards, each bearing a 
torch, marched slowly in the rear ;,and from 
the midst of them paced the royal herald, and 
sounded the last, warning. The hush of the 
immense armament ; the glare of the torches, 
lighting the ebon faces and giant forms of their 
bearers; the majestic appearance of the king 
himself; the heroic aspect of Muza; the bare 
head and glittering banner of Almamen, all 
combined with the circumstances of the time 
to invest the spectacle with something singu- 
larly awful, and, perhaps, sublime. 

Quexada turned his eyes mutely round the 
ghastly faces of his warriors, and still made, 
not the signal. His lips muttered, his eyes 


wail of women ; and the thought of Inez, the 
bride of his youth, the partner of hisage, came 
upon him; and, with a trembling hand, he 
lowered the yet unquailing standard of Spain. 
Then the silence below broke into a mighty 
shout, which shook the grim tower to its un- 
steady and temporary base. 

« Arise, my friends,” he said, with a bitter 
sight “we have fought like men, and our 
country will not blush for us.” 


followed him with faltering steps; the gates 
of the keep unfolded, and these gallant Chris- 
tians surrendered themselves to the Moor. , 

“ Do with us as you will,” said Quexada, 
as he laid the keys at the hoofs of Boabdil’s 
harb; “ but there are women in the garrison 
who—” 

“ Are sacred,” interrupted the king. “ At 
once we accord their liberty and free trans- 
port withersoever ye would desire. Speak, 
then! To what place of safety shall they be 
conducted 

“Generous king!” replied the veteran 
Quexadla, brushing away his tears with the 
back of his hand, “ you take the sting from 
our shame. We accept your offer in the same 
spirit in which it is made, Across the moun- 
tains, on the verge of the plain of Olfadez, I 
possess a small castle, ungarrisoned and un- 
fortified. Thence, should the war take that 
direction, the women can readily obtain safe 
conduct to the queen at Cordova.” 

“Be it so,” returned Boabdil. Then, with 
oriental delicacy, selecting the eldest of the 
officers round him, he gave him instructions 
to enter the castle, and, with a strong guard, 
provide for the safety of the women according 
to the directions of Quexada. To another of 
his officers he confided the Spanish prisoners, 
and gave the signal to his army to withdraw, 
from the spot, leaving only a small body to 
complete the ruin of the fortress, 


Accompanied. by. Almamen and his princi- 


' | pal officers, Boabdil now hastened towards 


Grenada ; and. while, with slower progress, 
Quexada and his companions, under a strong 
escort, took their way across the Vega, a sud- 
den turn in their course brought abruptly be- 
fore them the tower they-had so valiantly. de- 
fended. There it still stood, proud:and stern, 
amid the blackened and broken wrecks around 
it, shooting aloft, dark and grim, against the 
sky. Another moment, and a mighty crash 
sounded on their ears ; while the tower fell:to 
the earth amjd volumes of wreathing smoke 
and showers of dust, which were borne by 
the concussion to the spot on which they took 
their last gaze of the proudest fortress on 
which the Moors of Grenada had beheld, from 
their own walls, the standard of Arragon and 
Castile. 

At the same time Leila—thus brought so 
strangely within the very reach of her father 


still divided from both—with Donna Inez, and 
the rest of the females of tne garrison, pur- 
sued her melancholy path along the ridges ot 
the mountains. 


CHAPTER IL 


ALMAMEN’S PROPOSED ENTERPRISE.—THE THREE 
ISRAELITES: CIRCUMSTANCE IMPRESSES EACH 
CHARACTER WITH A VARYING DIB. 

Boapoit followed up his late success with a 
series of brilliant assaults on the neighbour- 
ing fortresses. Grenada, like a strong man 
bowed to the ground, wrenched, one after 
another, the bands that had crippled her liberty 
and strength; and at length, after regaining 
a considerable portion of the surrounding ter- 
ritory, the king resolved to lay siege to the 
seaport of Salobrena. Could he obtain this 
town, Boabdil, by establishing communication 
between the sea and Grenada, would both be 
enabled to avail himself of the assistante of 
his African allies, and also prevent the Span- 
iards from cutting off supplies to the city, 
should they again besiege it. Thither, then, 
accompanied by Muza, the Moorish king bore 
his victorious standard. 

On the eve ofhis departure, Almamen sought 
the king's presence. A great change had come 
over the santon ‘since the departure of Ferdi- 


‘nand: his wonted stateliness of mien was 


gone; his eyes were sunk and hollow; his 
manner disturbed and absent. In fact, his 
love for his daughter made the sole softness 
of his character ; and that daughter was in the 


“hands of the king who had sentenced the 


father to the tortures of the Inquisition! To 
what dangers might she not be subjected by 
the intolerant zeal of conversion ! and could 


engines that might ke brought against her 
fears? “ Better,” thought he, “that she should 
perish, even by the torture, than adopt that 
hated faith.” He gnashed his teeth in agony 
at either alternative. His dreams, his objects, 
his revenge, his ambition, all forsook him: 

one:single hope, one thought, completely mas- 
tered his stormy passions and fitful intellect. 

In this mood the pretended santon met 
Boabdil, He represented to the king, over 
whom hisinfluence had prodigiously increased 
since the late victories of the Moors, the ne- 
cessity of employing the armies of Ferdinand 
ata distance. He proposed, in furtherance 
of this policy, to venture himself in Cordova ; 
to endeavour strictly to stir up those Moors 
in thaf their ancient kingdom who had suc- 


He descended the winding stairs ; his soldiers | cumbed to the Spanish yoke, and whose hopes 


might naturally be inflamed by the recent suc- 
cesses of Boabdil; and, at least, to foment 


sufficient time to complete his designs, and 
recruit his force by aid of the powers with 
which he was in league. 

The representations of Almamen at length 
conquered Boabdil’s reluctance to part with 
his sacred guide, and it was finally arranged 
that the Israelite should at once depart from 
the city. 

As Almamen pursued homeward his solitary 
way, he found himself suddenly accosted in 
the Hebrew tongue. He turned hastily, and 
saw before him an old man in the Jewish 
gown: he recognised Elias, one of the wealthi- 
est and most eminent of the race of Israel. 

“Pardon me, wise countryman!” said the 
Jew, bowing to the earth, “ but I cannot resist 
the temptation of claiming kindred with one 
through whom the horn of Israel may be so 
triumphantly exalted.” 

“ Hush, man !” said Almamen, quickly, and 
looking sharply round; “I thy countryman! 
Art thou not, as thy speech betokens, an 
Israelite ?” 

“ Yea,” returned the Jew, “and of the same 
tribe as thy honoured father—peace be with 
his ashes! I remembered thee at once, boy 
though thou wert when thy steps shook off 

the dust against Grenada. I remembered 
thee, I say, at once, on thy return; but I have 


the work of the engineers, and piercing 


3 


and her lover, and yet, by a mysterious fate, | 


that frame and gentle heart brave the terrific | 


such ‘disturbances as might afford the king | “HY: 


kept thy. secret, trusting that, through thy: 
soul and genius, thy fallen brethren: might: 
off sackcloth and feast. upon the honeetops.” 
Almamen looked hard at the keén,: 
Arab features of the Jew; and at length: he: 
answered, “ And how can Israel bo renege. 
wilt thou fight for her?” 
“I amtoo old, son of Issachar, to bear arms; 
but our tribes are many and our youth 


dog" 

«The lion may get bis own,” interriaptedt 
Almamen, impetuously ; “let us hope it: Hast 
thou heard of the new persecutions against 
us that the false Nazarene king has already 
‘commenced in Cordova—persecutions that 
make the heart sick and the blood cold?” 

“ Alas!” replied Elias, “ such woes, indeed, 
have not failed to reach my ear; and I have 
kindred, near and beloved kindred, wealthy 
and honoured men, scattererd throughout that 
jand.” 

“ Were it not better that they should die on 
the field than by the rack ?” exclaimed Alma 
men, fiercely.. “God of my fathers! if there 
be yet a spark of manhood left among thy 
people, let thy servant fan it to a flame, that 
shall burn as the fire burns the stubble, so that 
the earth may be bare before the blaze!” 

“Nay,” said Elias, dismayed rather than 
excited by the vehemence of his comrade, “ be 
not rash, son of Issachar, be not rash; perad- 
venture thou wilt but exasperate the wrath of 
the rulers, and our substance thereby will be 
utterly consumed.” 

Almamen drew back, placed his hand quiet- 
ly onthe Jew’s shoulder, looked him hard in’ 
the face, and, gently laughing, turned away. 

Elias did not attempt to arrest his steps.- 
“TImpracticable,” he muttered; “impractica- 
ble and dangerous! I always thought so. He’ 
may do us harm: were he not so strong and 
fierce,1 would put my knife under his left 
rib. Verily, gold isa great thing; and—out 
on me! the knaves at home will be wasting 
the oil now they know old Elias is abroad.” 
Thereat the Jew drew his cloak round him 
and quickened his pace. 

Almamen in the mean while sought, through 
dark and subterranean passages known only 
to himself, his accustomed home. He passed 
much of the night alone; but, ere the morn- 
ing star announced to the mountain-tops the 
presence of the sun; he stood, prepared for 
his journey, in his secret vault, by the door of 
the subterranean passages, with old Ximen 
beside him. 

“TIT go, Ximen,” said Almamen, “upon a 
doubtful quest ; whether I discover my daugh- 
ter, and succeed in bearing her in safety from 
their contaminating grasp, or whether I fall 
into their snares and perish, there is an equal 
chance that I may return no more to Grenada. 
Should this be so, you will be heir to such 
wealth as I leave in these places; I know that 
your age will be consoled for the lack of chil- 
dren when your eyes look ee the laugh of 
go old.” 

Ximen bowed low, and annie van some 
inaudible protestations and thanks. Almamen 
sighed heavily as he looked round the room. 
“T have evil omens in my soul, and evil pro- 
phecies in my books,” said he, mournfully. 
“But the worst is here,” he added, putting his 
finger significantly to his.temples; “ the string’ 
is stretched—one more blow would snap it.” 
As he thus said he opened the door, and 
vanished through the labyrinth of galleries by 
which he was enabled at all times to reach’ 
unobserved either the palace of the Alham- 
bra or‘the gardens without the gates of the 


Ximen remained behind a few moments in 
deep thought. “ All mine if he dies!” said he; 
«all mine if he does not return! All mine, all 
mine! and I have not a child or kinsman in 
thé world to clutch it away from me!” With 
that he locked the vault se returned to the 
upper air. 


CHAPTER Til. 
THE FUGITIVE AND THE MEETING. 

In their different directions the rival kings 
were equally successful, Salobrena, but lately 
conquered. by the Christians, was thrown inte 
a commotion by the first glimpse of Boabdil’s 
banners; the populace rose, beat back their 
Christian guards, and opened the gates to the 


to which the Spaniards retreated, resisted, 
Boabdil’s arms; and, defended by impregna 
ble walls, promised an obstinate and bloody 
siege. 


ed Cordova than his.extensive scheme of con- 
fiscation and holy persecution commenced, 
Not only did more than five hundred Jews 
perish in the dark and secret gripe of the 
grand inquisitor, but several hundred of the 
wealthiest Christian families, in whose blood 
was detected the hereditary Jewish taint, were 


Amid these disturbances between tog oat 


last of their race of kings. The garrison alone, — 


Meanwhile, Ferdinand had no sooner enter- _ 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


tefown into serra and such as were most 
fortunate purchased life’ by the sacrifice of 
half their treasures. At this time, however, 
there suddenly bfoke forth a formidable insur- 
rection among these misérable subjects—the 
Messepians of the Iberian Sparta. The Jews 
were so far aroused from their long debase- 
ment ‘by omnipotent despair, that a single} 
spark, falling on their ancient spirit, rekindled 
‘the flame of the descendents of the fierce 
warriors of Palestine. They were encov- 
taged and assisted by the suspected Chris- 
tians whe had been involved in the same 
persecution; and the whole were headed 
by a man who appeared suddenly among 
them, and whose fiery eloquence and martial 
spirit preduced, at such a season, the most 
fgevent enthusiasm. Unhappily, the whole 
details of this singular outbreak are withheld 
from us; only by wary hints and guarded al- 

~ Iusions do the Spanish chroniclers apprize us 
‘of its existence and its perils. It is clear that 
all narrative of an event that might afford the 
most dangerous precedents, and was alarm- 
ing to the pride and avarice of the Spanish 
king, as well as the pious zeal of the church, 
was strictly forbidden ; andthe conspiracy was 
hushed in the dread silence of the Inquisition, 
into whose hands the principal conspirators 

_ ultimately fell. We learn, only, that a deter. 
mined and sanguinary struggle was followed 
by.the triumph of Ferdinand and the com- 
plete extinction of the treason. ‘ 

It was one evening that a solitary fugitive, 
hard chased by an armed troop of the brothers 
of St. Hermandad, was seen emerging from 
a wild and rocky defile, which opened ab. 
ruptly-on the gardens of a small, and, by the 
absence of fortifications and sentries, seem- 
ingly deserted castle. Behind him, in the ex- 
ceeding stillness which characterizes the air 
of a Spanish twilight, he heard, at a consider-. 
able distance, the blast of the horn and the 
tramp ofhoofs. His pursuers, divided into sev-| 
eral detachments, were scouring the country 
after him,as the fishermen draw their nets from) 
bank to bank, conscious that the prey they 
drive before the meshes cannot escape them at, 
the last. The fugitive halted in doubt,and gazed 
reund him: he was well nigh exhausted; his 
eyes were bloodshot; the large drops rolled 
fast down his brow; his whole frame quiver- 
ed and palpitated like that of a stag when he 
stands at bay. Beyond the castle spread a 
broad plain, far as the eye could reach, with- 
out shrub or hollow to ¢onceal his form: 
flight across a space so favourable to his pur-. 
suers was evidently in vain. “ No alternative 
was left unless he turned back on the very 
path taken by the horsemen, or trusted to the 
scanty and perilousshelter as the copses in the: 
castle garden might afford him. He decided. 
‘on the latter refuge, cleared the lew and lonely 
wall that girded the demesne, and plunged into 
‘a thicket of overhanging oaks and chesnuts. 

At that hour and in that garden, by the 
side of a little fountain, were seated two fe- 
males: the one of mature and somewhat ad-’ 
vanced years, the other in the flower of 
virgin youth. But the flower was prematurely 
faded ; and neither the bloom, nor sparkle, nor 
undulating play of features that should have 

‘suited her age was visible in the marble pale- 
ness and contemplative sadness of her beau- 
tiful countenance. 

« Alas! my young friend,” said the ier of} 
these ladies, “it is in these hours of solitude 
and calm that we are most deeply impressed 
with the nothingness of life. Thou, my sweet 
convert, art now the object, no longer of my 
compassion, but my envy; and earnestly do 
I feel convinced of tine blessed repose thy spi- 
rit will enjoy in the lap of the Mother Church. 
Happy are they who die young; bet thrice 
happy they who die in the spirit rather than 
the flesh: dead to sin, but not to virtue; to 
terror, not to hope ; to man, but not to God.” 

“ Dear senora,” replied the young maiden, 
mournfully, “ were I alone on earth, Heaven 
is my witness with what deep and thankful 
resignation I should take the holy vows and 
forswear the past: but the heart remains hu- 
man, however divine the hope that it may 
cherish. And sometimes I start and think of 
home, of childhood, of my strange but be-] 
loved father, deserted and childless in his old/ 

” 

“ Thine, Leila,” returned the ‘elder senora, 
“are but the sorrows our nature is doomed to. 
‘What matter whether absence or death sever 
the affections! Thou lamentest a father, Ia 
gon, dead inthe pride of his youth and beauty ; 

a husband, languishing im the fetters of the 
Moor, Take comfort for thy sorrows in the 
reflection that sorrow is the heritage of all.” 

Ere Leila could reply the orange-boughs 
that sheltered the spot where they sat were 
put aside, and between the women and the 
fountain stood the dark form of Almamen the 
Israelite. ‘Leila rose, shrieked, and flung her- 

_ self, unconscious, on his breast. 


| stand upon the brink of death? 


tone of deep anguish, “ do I,'then, at last re- 
gain my child? do I press her to my heart? 
and is it only for that brief moment when I 
Leila, my 
child, look up! smile upon thy ‘father: let 
him feel on his maddening and burning brow 
the sweet ‘breath of the last of his race, and 
bear with“ him at least one holy and gentle 
thought to the dark grave.” 

“My father! is it indeed my father?” said 
Leila, recovering herself, and drawing back 
that she might assure herself of that familiar 
face; “It is thou! it is—it is! Oh! what 
blessed chance brings us together?” 

“That chance is the destiny which now 
guides me to my tomb,” answered Almamen, 
solemnly. “Hark! hear you not the sound 
of their rushing steeds—their impatient voices? 
They are on me now!” 

“Whot Of whom speakst thou! ial 

“ My pursuers—the horsemen of the Spa- 
niard.”’ 

“ Oh, senora, save him!” cried Leila, turn- 
ing to Donna Inez, whom both father and 
child had hitherto forgotten, and who now 
stood gazing upon Almamen with wondering 
and’ anxious eyes. “Whither can he fly! 
The vaults of the castle sad conceal him. 
This way—hasten !” 

“Stay,” said Inez, trembling, and approach- 
ing close to Almamen ; “ do I see aright ? and, 
amid the dark changes of years and trial, do | § 
I recognise that stately form which once con- 


trasted to the sad eye of a mother the droop- 


ing and faded form of her only son. Art thou 
not he who saved my boy from the pestilence, 
who accompanied him tothe shores of Naples, 
and consigned him to these arms? Look on 
me! dost taou net recall the mother of thy 
friend?” 

“I recall thy features dimly and as in 
a dream,” answered the Hebrew; “and, 
while thou speakst, rush upon me the memo- 
ries of an earlier time, in lands where Leila 
first looked upon the day, and her mother 
sung to me at sunset by the rush of the Ku- 
phrates and on the sites of departed empires. 
Thy son I remember now: I had fiiendship 
then with a Christian, for I was still, young.” 

“ Waste not the time—father—senora !” 
cried Leila, impatiently, clinging ag to her 
father’s breast. 

“ You are right; nor shall yout ‘sire, in 
whom I thus wonderfully recognise my son’ 
friend, perish, if Iean sav him.” |" 

Inez then conducted her strange guest to a 
small door in the rear of the castle}; and, af- 
ter leading him through some of the: princi- 
pal apartments, left him in one of the .ward- 
robes or tiring-rooms adjoining ,her own 
chamber, and the entrance to which the arras 
concealed, she rightly judged this a safer re- 
treat than the vaults of the castle might af- 
ford, since her great mame and the known. 


| intimacy with Isabel would preclude all sus- 


picion of her abetting in the escape of the fu- 

gitive, and keep those places the most ure 

in which, without such aid, he could not have 
secreted himself. 

In a few minutes several of the troop ar- 
rived at the castle; and, on learning thename 
of its owner, contented themselyed with 
searching the gardens, and the lower: and 
more exposed, apartments; and then, re- 
commending to the servants avigilantlook-out, 
remounted, and proceeded to scour the,plain, 
over which now slowly fell the imitate and 
shade of night. 

When Leila stole at last to the room in 
which Almamen was hid, she ‘found him 
stretched on his mantle in a deep sleep.- Ex- 
hausted by all he had undergone, and his+i- 
gid nerves, as it were, relaxed by the sudden 
softness of that interview with his childj the 
slumber of that fiery wanderer was as calm, 
as an infant’s.. And their relation almost 
seemed reversed, and the daughter to be asa 
mother watching over her offspring, when 
Leila seated herself softly by him, fixing her 
eyes, to which the tears came e.er, everto be 
brushed away, upon his worn but tranquil 
features, niade yet more serene by the quiet | 
light that glimmered through the casement. 
And so passed the hours of that night; and 
the father and the child, the meek convert and 
the revengeful fanatic, were under the same 
roof, 

CHAPTER IV. 

ALMAMEN HEARS AND SEES, BUT REFUSES TO BE- 
LIEVE; FOR THE BRAIN, OVERWROUGHT, GROWS 
DULL, BVEN IN THE KEENEST. 

Tue dawn broke slowly upon the cham- 
ber, and Almamen still slept. It was, the 
Sabbath of the Christians; that day on which 
the Saviour rose from the dead; thence nam- 
ed, so emphatically and ‘sublimely by the 
early church, fur Lorv’s Day.* And, as the 


“Before the Christian era the Sunday was, how- 
ever, called the Lord’s day ; i. ., the day of the Lerd 
the Sun. 


~ © Oh Lord of Israel!” cried Almamen, in aj 


4° 


| We will hold sweet commune by the way. 


|abrupt whisper, “talk not to me of yonder 


ray of the sun flashed in the East, it fell like 
a gloryover a crucifix, placed in a deep recess 
of the Gothic casement, and brought start- 
lingly before the eyes of Leila that face upon 
which the rudest of the Catholic sculptors 
rarely fail to preserve the mystic and awful 
union of the expiring anguish of the man with 
the lofty patience of the God. It looked upon 
her, that face; it invited, it encouraged, while 
t thrilled and subdued. She stole gently 
from the side of her farther; she crept to the 
spot, and flung herself on her knees beside the 
consecrated image. 

“Support me, oh Redeemer !” she murmur- 
ed; “support thy creature! strengthen her 
stepsin the blessed path, though it divide her 
irrevocably fom all that on earth she loves; 
and if there be a sacrifice in her solemn choice, 
accept, O Thou the crucified! accept it in part 
atonement for the crime of her stubborn race ; 
and hereafter let the lips of a maiden of Judea 
implore thee, not in vain, for some mitigation 
of the awful curse that hath fallen justly upon 
her tribe.” 

As, broken by low sobs, and in a choked 
and muttered voice, Leila poured forth her 
prayer, she was startled by a deep groan; 
and turning in alarm,.she saw that Alma- 
men had awakened, and, leaning on his arm, 
was now bending upon her his dark eyes, 
once more gleaming with all their wonted 
fire. 

“Speak,” he said, as she coweringly hid 
her face; “speak to me, or I shall be turned 
to stone by one horrid thought. It is not be- 
fore that symbol that thou kneelst in adora- 
tion; and my sense wanders if it tell me that 
thy broken words expressed he worship of 
an apostate! In mercy, speak !” 

“ Father!” began Leila; but her lips refus- 
ed to utter more than that touching and holy 
word, 

Almamen rose, and, plucking the hands 
from her face, gazed on her some moments 
is if he would penetrate her very soul; and 
Leila, recovering her courage in the pause, 
vy degrees met his eyes unquailing ; her pure 
and ingenuous brow raised to his, and sad- 
ness, but not guilt, speaking from every line 
of that lovely face. 

“Thou dost not tremble,” said Almamen, at 
‘ength, breaking the silence, “ and I have er- 

eds , Thou art not the criminal I deemed 
thee. * Come to my arms!” 

“ Alas!’ said Leila, obeying the instinct, 
and casting herself upon that rugged bospm, 
“will dare, at least, not to disavow my God. 
father! by that dread anathema which is on 
our race, which has made us homeless and 
powerless, outcasts and strangers in theJand; 
by the persecution and anguish we have 
known, teach thy lordly heart that we are 
rightly punished for the persecution and the 
anguish we doomed to Him whose foot-step 
hallowed our native earth! First, in tHe 


BREWS INFPLICT UPON MANKIND THE AWFUL CRIME 
OF PERSECUZION FOR OPINION’S SAKE. Theseed 
we-sowed hath hrought forth the Dead Sea 
fruit upon which we feed.” I asked for resig- 
nation and for hope; [ looked upon yonder 
cross, and I found both. Harden not thy 
heart; listen to thy child; wise though thou 
be, and weak though her woman spirit, listen 
to me.” 

“Be dumb!” cried Almamen, in such a 
voice as might have come from the charnel, 
so ghostly and deathly sounded its hollow 
tone; then, recoiling some steps, he placed 
both his hands upon his temples, and mutter- 
ed “mad, mad! yes, yes, this is but a deliri- 
‘um, and I am tempted with a devil! Oh, my 
child!” heresumed, in a voice that became, 
on the sudden, inexpressibly tender and im- 
ploring, “I have been sorely tried, and | 
dreamed a feverish dream of passion and re- 
venge. Be thine the lips and thine the 
soothing hand that shall wake me from it. 
Let us fly for ever from these hated lands; 
let us leave to these miserable infidels their 
bloody contest, careless which shall fall. To 
a soil on which the iron heel does not clang, 
to an air where man’s orisons rise in solitude 
to the Great Jehovah, let us hasten our weari- 
ed steps. Come! while the castle yet sleeps, 
let us forth unseen—the father and the child. 


And, hark ye, Leila,” he added, in a low and 


symbol; for thy God is a jealous God, and 
hath no likeness in the graven image.” 

Had he been less exhausted by long travail 
and racking thoughts, far different, perhaps, 
would have been the language of a man so |. 
stern. But circumstance impresses the hard- 
rest substance; and, despite his native intel- 
lect and affected superiority over others, no 
one, ‘perhaps, was more human in his fitful 
moods, his weakness and his strangth, his 
passion and his purpose, than that strange 
man, who had dared, in his dark studies and 


dISTORY OF THE WORLD, DID THE STERN 


servation from my foes. 


That was indeed, a perilous moment fo 
the young convert. The unexpected softness 
of her father utterly subdued her; nor wag 
she yet sufficiently possessed of that all-deny. 
ing zeal of the Catholic enthusiast, to which 
every human tie and earthlier duty has been 
often sacrificed on the shrine of a rapt and me. 
taphysical piety. Whatever her opinions, 
her new creed, her-secret desire of the clois. 
ter—fed, as it was, by the sublime though fal. 
lacious notion, that in her conversion, her sa. 
crifice, the crimes of her race might be ex. 
piated in the eyes of Him whose death had 
been the great atonement of a world; what. 
ever such higher thoughts and sentiments, 
they gave way at that moment to the irresis. 
tible impulse of household nature and of filial 
duty. Should she desert her father, and could 
that desertion be a virtue! her heart put and 
answered both questions in a breath. She ap. 
proached Almamen, placed her hand in his, and 
said, steadily and calmly, “Father, whereso- 
ever thou goest I will wend with thee.” 

But Heaven ordained o each another des- 
tiny than might have been theirs had the dic- 
tates of that impulse been fulfilled. 

Ere Almamen could reply, a trumpet 
sounded clear and loud at the gate. 

“Hark!” he said, griping his dagger and 
starting back to a sense of the dangers round 
him. “They come—my pursuers and my 
murderers! but these limbs are sacred from 
the rack.” 

Even that sound of ominous danger was 
almost a relief to Leila ; “1 will go,” she said, 
“and learn what the blast betokens; remain 
here—be cautious—I will return.” 

Several minutes, however, elapsed before 
Leila reappeared: she was accompanied by 
Donna Inez, whose paleness and agitation be- 


the gate to announce the approach of the 
queen, who, with a considerable force, was 
on her way to join Ferdinand, then, in the 
usual rapidity of his movements, before one of 
the Moorish towns that had_ revolted from his 
allegiance. It was impossible for Almamen 
to remain in safety in the castle; and the only 
hope of escaping was departing immediately 
and in disguise. 

“TI have,” she said, “a trusty and faithful 
servant with me in the castle, to whom I can, 
without anxiety, confide the charge of your 
gafety ; and, even if suspected by the way, 
my name and the companionship of my ser- 
vant will remove all obstacles ; it is not along 
journey hence to Guadix, which has alrcady 
revolted to the Moors: there, till the armies 
of Ferdinand surround the walls, your refuge 
may be secure.” 

Almamen remained for some moments 
plunged in a gloomy silence. But at length 
he signified Mis assent to the plan proposed, 
and Donna Inez hastened to give the direc- 
tions to his intended guide, 

“ Leila,” said the Hebrew, when left alone 
with his daughter, “think not that it is for mine 


own safety that I stoop to his flight from thee. 


No: but never, till thou wert lost to me by 
my own rash confidence in another, did I 
know how dear to my heart was the last scion 
of my race, the sole memorial left to me of 
thy mother’s love. Regaining thee once 
more, a hew and a soft existence opens 
upon my eyes; and the earth seems to change 
as by a sudden revolution from winter into 
spring. For thy sake I consent to use all the 
means that man's intellect can devise for pre- 
Meanwhile, here 
will rest my soul; to this spot, within one 
week from this period—no matter through 
what danger I pass—1 shall return: then I 
shall claim thy promise. I will arrange all 
things for our flight, and no stone shall harm 


thy footstep by the way. The Lord of Israel 


be with thee, my daughter, and strengthen 
thy heart!’ But,” he added, tearing himself 
from her embrace as he heard steps ascend- 
ing tothe chamber, “deem not that, in this 


is due to me and thee. Think not my love is 
only the brute and insensate feeling of the 
progenitor to the offspring: I love thee for 
thy mother’s sake; I love thee for thy own; 
I love thee yet more for the sake of Israel. If 


thou perish, if thou art lost to us, thou, the 


last daughter of the house of Issachar, then 
the haughtiest family of God's great people is 


extinct.” 


Here Inez appeared at the door, but with- 


drew at the impatient and lordly gesture of 
Almamen, who, without further heed of the 
interruption, resumed : ‘ 


“I look to thee and thy seed for the regene-. 


ration which I once trusted, fool that I was, « 
mine own day might see effected. Let this 

‘pass. 
rene. I willnot believe that the arts we have 
resisted against fire and sword can prevail 


Thou art under the roof of the Naza- 


with thee. But, ifI err, awful will be the pen- 


alty! Could I once know that thou hadst fir 


arrogant self-will, to aspire beyond hamanity. } 


saken thy ancestral creed, though warrior ays 


tokened her alarm. A courier had arrived at 


most fond and fatherly affection, I forget what . 
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priest stood by thee, though thousands and 
fen thousands were by thy right hand, this 
steel should save the race of Issachar from 
jishonour. Beware! Thou weepst; but, child, 
{ warn, not threaten. God be with thee!” 

He wrung the cold hand of his child, turned 
tothe door, and, after such disguise as the 
prief time allowed him could afford, left the 
castle with his Spanish guide, who, accus- 
tomed to the benevolence of his mistress, 
obeyed her injunction without wonder, though 
not without suspicion. 

The third part of an hour had scarcely 
elapsed, and the sun was yet on the mountain 
tops, when Isabel arrived. 

She came to announce that the outbreaks 
of the Moorish towns in the vicinity rendered 
the half-fortified castle of her friend no longer 
a secure abode; and she honoured the Spanish 
lady with acommand to accompany her, with 
her female suite, to the camp of Ferdinand. 

Leila received the intelligence with a kind 
ofstupor. Her interview with her father, the 
strong and fearful contests of emotion which 
that interview occasioned, left her senses faint 
and dizzy; and when she found herself, by 
the twilight star, once more with the train of 
Isabel, the only feeling that stirred actively 
her stunned and bewildered mind was, that 
the hand of Providence conducted her from a 
temptation that, the Reader of all hearts knew, 
the daughter and the woman would have been 
too feeble to resist. 

On the fifth day from his departure Alma- 
men returned, to find the castle deserted and 
his daughter gone. 


CHAPTER V. 
INNHE FERMENT OF GREAT EVENTS THE DREGS RISE, 


Tue Israelites did not limit their struggles 
to the dark conspiracy to which allusion has 
been made. In some of the Moorish towns 
that revolted from Ferdinand they renounced 
the neutrality they had hitherto maintained 
between Christian and Moslem. Whether it 
was that they were inflamed by the fearful 
and wholesale barbarities enforced by Ferdi- 
nand and the inquisition against their tribe; 
or whether they were stirred up by one of 
their own order, in whom was recognised the 
head of their most sacred family; or whether, 
as is most probable, both causes combined, 
certain it is that they manifested a feeling that 
was thoroughly unknown to the ordinary 
habiis and policy of that peaceable people. 


exertion to fill the wasting treasuries. - Fear- 
ful of new exactions against the Moors, the 
vizier hailed as a message from Heaven so- 
just a pretext for a new and sweeping impost 
on the Jews. The spendthrift violence of the 
mob was restrained, because it was headed 
by the authorities, who were wisely anxious 
that the state should have no rival in the plun- 
der it required ; -and the work of confiscation 
and robbery was carried on with a majestic 
and calm regularity, which redounded no less 
to the credit of Jussuf than it contributed to 
the coffers of the king. 

It was late one evening when Ximen was 
making his usual round through the chambers 
of Almamen’s house. As he glanced around 
at the various articles of wealth and luxury, 
he ever. and anon burst into a low fitful 
chuckle, rubbed his lean hands, and mumbled 
out, “If my master should die! if my master 
should die !” 

While thus engaged he ‘heard a confused 
and distant shout, and, listening attentively, 
he distinguished a cry, grown of late suffi- 
ciently familiar, of “ Live Jussufthe just! perish 
the traitor Jews !” 

* Ah!” said Ximen,as the whole character 
of his face changed, “#@me new robbery upon 
our race! And this is thy work, son of Issa- 
char! Madman that thou wert, to be wiser 
than thy sires, and seek to dupe the idolaters 
in the council-chamber and the camp, their 
vantage-ground, as the bazar and the mar- 
ket-place are ours. None suspect that the 
potent santon is the traitor Jew; but I know 
it! I could give thee to the bowstring ; and, 
if thou wert dead, all thy goods and gold. 
even to the mule at the manger, would be old 
Ximen’s.” 

He paused at that thought, shut his eyes, 
and smiled at the prospect his fancy conjured 
up; and, completing his survey, retired to his 
own chamber, which opened by a small door 
upon one of the back courts. He had scarcely 
reached the room when he heard a low tapat 
the outer door, and when it was thrice re- 
peated he knew that it was one of his Jewish 
brethren ; for Ximen, as years, isolation, and 
avarice gnawed away whatever of virtue 
once put forth some meage fruit from a heart 
naturally bare and rocky, still preserved one 
human feeling towards his countrymen. It 
was the bond which unites all the persecuted ; 
and Ximen loved them because he could not 
envy their happiness. The power, the know- 
ledge, the lufty though wild designs of his 


They bore great treasure to the public stock; 
they demanded arms, and, under their own 


master, stung and humbled him: he secretly 
hated, because he could not compassionate or 


leaders, were admitted, though with much | contemn him. But the bowed frame, and 


jealousy and precaution, into the troops of the 
arrcgant and disdainful Moslems. 

In this conjunction of hostite planets Ferdi- 
nand had recourse to his favourite policy of 
wile and stratagem. Turning against the 
Jews the very treaty Almamen had once 
sought to obtain in their favour, he caused it 
to be circulated, privately, that the Jews, anxi- 
ous to purchase their peace with him, had 
promised to betray the Moorish towns, and 
Grenada itself, into his hands. ‘The paper 
which Ferdinand himself had signed in his 
interview with Almamen, and of which, on 
the capture of the Hebrew, he had taken care 
to repossess himself, he gave to a spy, whom 
he sent, disguised as a Jew, into one of the 
revolted cities. 

Private intelligence reached the Moorish 
tingleader of the arrival of this envoy. He 
was seized, and the document found on his 
person. ‘The form of the words drawn up by 
Almamen (who had carefully omitted mention 
of his own name, whether that which he as- 
sumed, or that which, by birth, he should have 
borne) merely conveyed the compact that if, 
bya Jew, within two weeks from the date 
therein speeified, Grenada was delivered to 
the Christian king, the Jews should enjoy cer- 
tain immunities and rights. 

The discovery of this document filled the 
Moors of the city to which the spy had been 
sent with a fury that no words can describe. 
Always distrusting their allies, they now ima- 
gined they perceived the sole reason of their 
sudden enthusiasm, of their demand for arms. 
The mob rose: the principal Jews were seized 
and massacred without trial; some by the 
Wrath of the multitude, some by the slower 
tortures of the magistrate. Messengers were 
sent to the different revolted towns, and, 
above all, to Grenada itself, to put the Mos- 
lems on their guard against these wnhappy 
enemies of either party. At once covetous 
and ferocious, the Moors rivalled the Inquisi- 
tion in their cruelty and Byrdinand ‘in their 
extortion. 

It was the dark fate of poricsin as of most 
Premature and heated liberators of the en- 
slaved, to double the terrors and the evils he 
had sought to‘cure, The warning arrived at 
Grenada at atime in which the vizier, Jussuf, 

received the commands of his royal mas- 


ter, still at the. siege af Salobrena, to use every 


slavish voice, and timid nerves of his crushed 
brotherhood presented to the old man the 
likeness of things that could not exult over 
him. Debased, and aged, and solitary as he 
was, he felt a kind of wintry warmth in the 
thought that even he had the power to protect ! 
He thus maintained an intercourse with his 
fellow Israelites; and often, in their dangers, 
had afforded them a refuge in the numerous 
vaults and passages, the ruins of which may 
still be descried beneath the _mouldering 
foundations of that mysterious mansion. And, 
as the house was generally supposed the pro- 
perty of an absent emir, and had been espe- 
cially recommended to the care of the cadis 


as one of the dwelling-places of the santon, 
whose ostensible residence was in apartnients 
allotted to him within the palace, it was, per- 
haps, the sole place within Grenada which af- 
forded an unsuspected and secure refuge to 
the hunted Israelites. 

When Ximen recognised the wonted signal 
of his brethren, he crawled to the door; and, 
after the precaution of a Hebrew watchword, 
replied to in the same tongue, he gave admit- 
tance to the tall and stooping frame of the rich 
Elias. 

“Worthy and excellent master?” said 
Ximen after again securing the entrance; 
“ what can bring the honoured and wealthy 
Elias to the chamber of the poor hireling ?” 

“ My friend,” answered the Jew “call me 
not wealthy or honoured. «For years I have 
dwelt within the city safe and respected, even 
by the Moslemin; verily and because I have 
purchased, with jewels and treasure, the pro- 
tection of the king and the great men. But 
now, alas! in the sudden wrath of the heathen 
ever imagining vain things, I have been sum- 
moned into the presence of their chief rabbi, 
and-only escaped the torture, by a sum that 
ten years of labour and the sweat of my brow 
cannot replace. Xinren! the bitterest thought 
of all is, that the phrensy of one of our own 


“ My lord speaks riddles,” said Ximen, with 
well-feigned astonishment in his glassy eyes. 
“ Why dost thou wind and turn, good 
Ximen? said the. Jew, shaking his head; 
“thou knowst well what my words drive at. 
Thy master is the pretended Almamen; and 


by Boabdil, who alone of the Moors knew it 


tribe has brought this desolation upon!srael.”. 


be one who hath forsaken the customs and 
the forms of his forefathers) is he who hath 
stirred up the Jews of Cordova and Guadix, 
and whose folly hath brought upon us these 
dread things. Holy Abraham? thisJew hath 
cost me more than fifty Nazarenes and a 
hundred Moors.” 

Ximen remained silent; and the tongue of 
Elias being loosed by the recollection of his 
sad loss, the latter continued: “ At the first, 
when the son of Issachar re-appeared and be- 
came a counsellor in the king’s. court, I in- 
deed, who had Je! him, then a child, to the 
synagogue—for old Issachar was to me dear 
as a brother—recognised him by his eyes and 
voice ; but I exulted in his craft and conceal- 
ment; I believed he would work mighty things 
for his poor brethren, and would obtain for 
his father’s friend for the supplying of the 
king’s wives and concubines with raiment and 
cloth of price. But years have passed; he 
hath not lightened our burdens; and, by the 
madness that hath of late come over him, 
heading the heathen armies, and drawing our 
brethren into. danger and death, he hath de- 
served the curse of the synagogue and the 
wrath of our whole race. I find, from our 
brethren who escaped the Inquisition by the 
surrender of their substance, that the unskil- 
ful and frantic schemes were the main pretext 
for the sufferings of the righteous under the 
Nazarene; and again the same schemes bring 
on us the same oppression from the Moor.— 
Accursed be he, and may his name perish!” 
Ximen sighed, but remained silent, conjec- 
turing to what end the J w would bring his 
invectives. He wasgnot long in suspense.— 
After a pause, Elias recommenced in an alter- 
ed and more serioustone. “He is rich, this son 
of Issachar—wondrous rich.” 

“He has treasures scattered over half the 
cities of Africa and the Orient,” said Ximen. 
“Thou seest, then, my friend, that thy 
master hath doomed me to a heavy loss. I 
possess his secret ; I could give him up to the 
king’s wrath; I could bring him to the death. 
But I am justand meek; let him pay my forfei 

ture, and I will forego mine anger.” 

“Thou dost not know him,” said Ximen, 
alarmed at the thought of a repayment which 
might grievously diminish his own heritage ot 
Almamen’s effects in Grenada. 

“ But if I threaten him with exposure?” 

“ Thou wouldst feed the fishes of the Darro,” 
interrupted Ximen. “Nay, even now if 
Almamen learn that thou knowst his birth and 
race, tremble ! ! for thy daysin theland will be 
number 

“ Verily,” exclaimed the Jew, in great 
alarm, “then have I fallen into the snare; for 
these lips revealed to him that knowledge.” 

“Then is the righteous Elias a lost man 
within ten days from that in which Almamen 
returns to Grenada. I know my master; he 
is a dread man, and bicodis to him as water.” 

“Let the wicked be consumed !” cried 
Elia§ furiously, stamping his foot while fire 
flashed from his dark eyes, for the instinct of 
se]f-preservation made him fierce. “ Not from 
me, however,”. he’added, more calmly, “ will 
come his danger.. Krow that there be more 
than a hund#gdwJews inthis city who have 
sworn his: es. Jews who, flying hither 
from Cordova; seen their parents mur- 
dered and their-substance seized, and who 
behold in the son of Issachar the cause of the 
murder and the spoil. They have detected 
the impostor, and a hundred knives are whet- 
tingeven now for his blood; let him look to 
it. Ximen, I have spoken to thee ‘as the 
foolish speak; thou mayst betray me to thy 
lord ; but, from what I have learned of thee 
from brethren, I hav» poured my heart 
into ° bosom without fear. Wilt thou 
betray Israel, or assist us to smite the trai- 
tor?” 

Ximen mused a moment, and his meditation 
conjured up the treasures of his master. He 
stretched forth hissright hand to Elias; and 
when the Israelites parted they were friends. 

CHAPTER VI. 
BOABDIL'S RETURN.—THE REAPPEARANCE OF FER- 
DINAND BEFORE GRENADA. . 

Tue third morning from this interview a 
rumour reached Grenada that Boabdil had 
been repulsed im his assault on the citadel of 
Salobrena with a severe loss; that Hernando 
de! Pulgar had succeeded in conducting toits 
relief a considerable force ; and that the army 
of Ferdinand was on its march against the' 
Moorish king, In the midst of the excitement’ 
occasioned by these reports, a courier arrived | 


return of Boabdil. 

At nightfall the king preceding his army, 
entered the city, and hastened to bury him- 
self in the Albambra. Ass he passed dejected- 
ly into the women’s apartments, his stern 
mother met him. 

“My son,” she said, bitterly, “dost thou: 


that recreant Israclite Gf Israelite, indeed, still 


return, and nota conqueror?” 


to confirm their truth, and to announce the’ 


Before Boabdil could reply a lightand rapid 
step sped through the glittering arcades; and. 
weeping with joy, and breaking all the orient- 
al restraints, Amine fell upon his bosom. «, 
beloved! my king! light of mine eyes! “thou 


tions struck Boabdil forcibly. . “ Thou seest, 
my mother,” said he, « how great the contrast 
between those who love us from affection and 
those who love us from pride. In adversity, 
God keep me, oh my mother, from thy 
tongue!” 


ed Amine ; “and for that reason is thine ad- 
versity dear to me, for it takes thee. from the 
world to make thee more mine own; and I 
am proud of the afflictions that my hero 
shares with his slaves.” 

‘‘ Lights there and the banquet! “ cried the 
king, turning from his haughty mother ; “ we 
will feast and be merry while we may. My 
adored Amine, kiss me !” 

Proud, melancholy, and sensitive as he was, 
in that hour of reverse Boabdil felt no grief ; 
such balm has Jove for our sorrows, when its 
wings are borrowed from the dove! And 
although the laws of the eastern life confined 
to the narrow walls of a harem the sphere of 
Amine’s gentle influence; although, even in 
romance, THE NATURAL compels us to portray 
her vivid and rich colours only in a faint and 
hasty sketeh; yet still are left to the outline 
the loveliest and the noblest features of the 
sex ; the spirit to arouse us to exertion, the 
softness to console us in our fall! 

While Boabdil and the body of the army 
remained in the city, Muza, with a chosen de- 
tachment of the horse, scoured the country to 
visit the newly-acquired cities and sustain 
their courage. 

From this charge he was recalled by the 
army of Ferdinand, which once more poured 
down into the Vega, completely devastated its 
harvests, and then swept back to consummate 
the conquests of the revolted towns. To this 
irruption succeeded an interval of peace—the 
calm before the storm. From every part of 
Spain, the most chivalric and resolute of the 
Moors, taking advantage of the pause in the 
contest, flocked to Grenada ; and that city 
became the focus of all that paganism in 
Europe possessed of nee? and determined 
spirits. 

At length Ferdinan nd, completing his con- 
quests and having r “his treasury, mus- 
tered the whole forcé of his dominions, forty 
thousand foot and’ ten thousand horse; and 


before the walls of Grenada. A solemn and 
prophetic determination filled both besiegers 


crisis was at hand. 
CHAPTER VIL 
THE CONFLAGRATION.—THE MAJESTY OF INDIVI- 

DUAL PASSION IN THE M!DST OF HOSTILE THOU- 

SANDS. 

Ir was the eve of a great and general as- 
sault upon Grenada, deliberately planned by 
the chiefs of the Christian army. The Span- 
ish camp (the most gorgeous Christendom 
had ever known) gradually grew calm and 
hushed. The shades deepened, the stars 
burned forth more serene and clear. Bright 
in that azure air streamed the silken tents of 
the court, blazoned with heraldic devices, and 
crowned with gaudy banners, which, filled by 
a brisk ané murmuring wind from the moun- 
tains, flaunted gayly on their gilded staves. 
In the centre of the camp rose the pavili ion of 
the queen; a palace in itself Lances madé 
its columns; brocade and painted arras its 
walls; and the space covered by its nunierous 
compartments would have contained the halls 
and outworks. of an ordinary castle. The 
pomp of that camp realized the wildest dreams 
of Gothic, coupled with Oriental splendour ; 


gined or a Beckford to create. Nor was the 
exceeding costliness of the more courtly tents 
lessened in effect by those of the soldiery in 
the outskirts, many of which were built from 
boughs still retaining their leaves, savage and 
picturesque huts; as if, realizing old legends, 
wild men of the woods had taken up the 
cross, and followed the Christian warriors 
against the swarthy followers of Termagaunt. 
and Mahound. There, then, extended that 
mighty camp in profound repose, as the mid- 
night threw deeper and longer shadows over 
the sward from the tented avenues and can- 


employed in prayer for the safety of the king 
and the issue of the Sacred War. Kneeling 
‘before ‘the altar of that warlike oratory, her 
spirit became rapt and absorbed from earth 
in the intensity of her devotions; and in the 
whole camp (save the sentries) the eyes of 


that pious queen were, perhaps, the anly ones 


something. worthy of a Tasso to have ima-. 


vass strects. It was at that hour that Isabel, 
| in the most private recess of her pavilion, was 


hast returned, "Welcome, for thou art safe.” 
The different form of these. several’ saluta- 


“ But I love thee from pride too,” murmur- 


once more, and’ for the last time, appeared ~ 


and besieged; each felg that the crowning 
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unclosed. All was profoulidly still; her guards, 
her attendants, were g ne to rest; and the 
tread of the sentinel without that immense 
pavilion was not heard through the silken 
_ walls. 
It was then that Isabel suddenly felt a strong 
grasp upon her shoulder as she still knelt by 
the altar. A faint shriek burst from her lips; 
she turned, and the broad cdrved knife of an 
eastern warrior gleamed close before her eyes. 
* Hush! utter a cry, breathe but more 
loudly than thy wont, and, queen though 
thou art, in the centre of swarming thou- 
sands, thou diest !” 
"Such were the words that reached the ear 
of the royal Castilian, whispered by a man of 
stern and commanding, though haggard as- 
ct. 
* What is thy purpose? wouldst thou mur- 
der me?” said the queen, trembling, perhaps 
for the first time, before a mortal presence. 
“Fear not; thy life is safe if thou strivest 
not to elude or to deceive me. Our time is 
short—answer me. I am Almamen the He- 
brew. Where is the hostage rendered to thy 
hands? I claim my child. She is with thee— 
I know it. In what corner of thy camp?” 
“Rude stranger!” said Isabel, recovering 
somewhat from her alarm, “thy daughter is 
removed, I trust, for ever from thine impious 
reach. She is not within the camp.” 
“Lie not, Queen of Castile,” said Almamen, 
raising his knife; “for days and weeks I have 
tracked thy steps, followed thy march, haunt- 
ed even thy s!umbers, though men of maij 
stood as guards around them; ‘and I know 
that my daughter has been with thee. Think 
not I brave this danger without resolves the 
most fierce and dread. Answer me! where 
is my child?” 
“Many days since,’’ said Isabel, awed, des- 
pite herself, by her strange position, ‘“ thy 
daughter left the camp for the house of God. 
It was her.own desire. The Saviour hath re- 
ceived her into his fold.” 
Had a thousand lances pierced his heart, 
the vigour and energy of life could scarce 
more suddenly have deserted Almamen! The 
rigid muscles of his countenance relaxed at 
once from resolve and menace into unuttera- 
ble horror, anguish, and dispair. He recoiled 
several steps; his knees trembled violently; 
he seemed stunned by a death-blow. Isabel, 
the boldest and haughtiest of her sex, seized 
that moment of reprieve ; she sprung forward, 
darted through the draperies into the apart- 
ments occupied by her train, and in a moment 
the pavilion resounded with her cries for aid. 
‘The sentinels were aroused ; retainers sprang 
from their pillows; they heard the cause of 
the alarm; they made tothe spot; when, ere 
they reached its partition of silk, a vivid and 
startling blaze burst ‘forth from them. The 
tent was on fire. The materials fed the flame 
like magic. Some of the guard had yet the 
courage to dash forward ; but the smoke and 
the glare drove them back blinded and dizzy. 
Isabel herself had scarcely time for escape, so 
rapid was the conflagration. Alarmed for her 
husband, she rushed to his tent, to find him 
already awakened by the noise, and issuing 
from its entrance, his drawn sword in his 
hand. The wind, which had a few minutes 
before but eurled the triumphant banners, 
circulated the destroying flame. It spread 
from tent to tent almost as a flash of lightning 
that shoots along close-neighbouring clouds. 
The camp wasin one blaze ere any man could 
even dream of checking the conflagration. 
Not waiting to hear the confused tale of his 
royal consort, Ferninand, exclaiming, “ The 
Moors have done this; they will be on us!” 
ordered the drums to beat and the trumpets 
to sound, and hastened in person, wrapped 
merely in his long mantle, to alarm his chiefs. 
While that well-diciplined and veteran army, 
fearing every moment the rally of the foe, 
endeavoured rapidly to form themselves into 
some kind of order, the flame continued to 
spread till the whole heavens presented an 
illumination, the intense and dazzling splen- 
dour of which evena Dante might be unable to 
describe. By its light cuirass and helmet 
glowed as in a furnace, and the armed men 
seemed rather like lifelike and lurid meteors 
than human forms. The city of Grenada was 
brought near to them by the intensity of the 
glow ; and as a detachment of cavalry spurred 
from the camp to meet, the anticipated sur- 
prise of the Paynims, they saw, upon the walls 
and roofs of Grenada, the Moslems cluster- 
ing and their spears gleaming. But, equally 
amazed with the Christians, and equally sus- 
picious of eraft and design, the Moors did not 
issue from) their gates. Meanwhile the con- 
flagration, as rapid to die as to begin, grew 
_ fitful and feeble; and the night seemed to fall 
with a melancholy darkness over the ryin of 
that silken city. 

Ferdinand summoned his council. He had 
now perceived it was no ambush of the Moors. 
‘She account of Isabel, which at last he com- 


prehended ; the strange and almost miracu- 
lous manner in which Almamen had baffled 
his guards and penetrated to the royal tent, 
might have aroused his Gothic superstition, 
while it relieved his more earthly apprehen- 
sions, if he had not remembered the singular 
but far more supernatural dexterity with 
which eastern warriors, and even robbers, 
continued, then as now, to elude the most 
vigilant precautions and baffle the most wake- 
ful guards; and it was evident that the fire 
which burned the camp of an army had been 
kindled to gratify the revenge or favour the 
escape of an individual. Shaking, therefore, 
from his kingly spirit the thrill of superstitious 
awe that the greatness of the disaster, when 
associated with the name ofa sorcerer, at 
first occasioned, he resolved,to make advan- 
tage out of misfortune Itself: The excitement, 
the wrath of the troops produced the temper 
most fit for action. 

“ And God,” said the King of Spain to his 
knights and chiefs as they assembled around 
him, “has, in this conflagration, announced 
to the warriors of the cross that henceforth 
their camp shall be the palaces of Grenada! 
Woto the Moslem with to-morrow’s sun !” 

Arms clanged and swords leaped from their 
sheaths as the Christian knights echoed the 
anathema—“ Wo To tue Mostem !” 


BOOK I. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE GREAT BATTLE. 


Tue day slowly dawned upon that awful 
night; and the Moors, still upon the battle- 
ments of Grenada, beheld the whole army of 
Ferdinand on its march towards their walls. 
At a distance lay the wrecks of the blackened 
and smouldering camp; while hefore them, 
gaudy and glittering pennants waving and 
trumpets sounding, came the exultant legions 
of the foe. The Moors could scarcely believe 
‘their senses. Fondly anticipating the retreat 
of the Christians after so signal a disaster, the 
gay and dazzling spectacle of their march to 
the assault filled them with consternation and 
alarm, 

While yet wandering and inactive, the 
trumpet of Boabdil was heard behind ; and 
they beheld the Moorish king, at the head of 
his guards, emerging down the avenues that 
led to the gate. The sight restored and ex- 
hilarated the gazers; and when Boabdil halted 
in the space before the portals, the shout of 
twenty thousand warriors rolled ominously 
to the ears of the advancing Christians. 

“Men of Grenada!” said Boabdil, as soon 
as the deep and breathless silence had suc- 
ceeded to that martial acclamation, ‘ the ad- 
vance of the enemy is to their destruction! 
In the fire of last night the hand of Allah 
wrote their doom. Let us forth, each and 
all! We will leave our homes unguarded; 
our hearts shall be their wall! True, that 
our numbers are thinned by famine and by 
slaughter, but enough of us are yet left for the 
redemption of Grenada. Nor are the dead 
departed from us; the dead fight with us, 
their souls animate our own! He who has 
lost a brother becomes twice aman. On this 
battle we will set all. Liberty or chains ! em- 
pire or exile! victory or death! Forward!” 

He spoke, and gave the rein to his barb. It 
bounded forward, and cleared the gloomy 
arch of the portals, and Boabdil el Chico was 
the first Moor who issued from Grenada to 
that last and eventful field. Out then poured, 
as a river that rushes from caverns into day, 
the burnished and serried files of the Moorish 
cavalry. Muza came the last, closing the 
array. Upon his dark and stern countenance 
there spoke not the ardent enthusiasm of the 
sanguine king. It was lockedand rigid ; and 
the anxieties of the last dismal weeks had 
thinned his cheeks and ploughed deep lines 
around the firm lips and iron jaws which be- 
spoke the obstinate and unconquerable reso- 
lution of his character. 

As Muza now spurred forward, and, riding 
along the wheeling ranks, marshalled them in 
order, arose the acclamation of female voices; 
and the warriors, who looked back at the 
sound, saw that their women, their wives and 
daughters, their mothers and their beloved 
(released from their seclusion by a policy 
which bespoke the desperation of the cause), 
were gazing at them with outstretched arms 
from the battlements and towers. The Moors 
felt now that they were to fight for their hearths 
and altars in the presence of those who, if 
they failed, became slaves and harlots; and 
each Moslem felt his heart harden like the 
steel of his own sabre. 

While the cavalry formed themselves into 
regular squadrons, and the tramp of the foe- 
men came more near and near, the Moorish 
infantry, in miscellaneous, eager, and undis- 
ciplined bands, poured out, until, spreading 


charger was seen rapidly careering among 
them, as, in short but distinct directions or 
fiery adjuration, he sought at once to regulate 
their movements and confirm their hot but 
capricious valour. 

Meanwhile the Christians had abruptly 
halted; and the politic Ferdinand resolwed 
not to incur the full brunt of a whole popula- 
tion in the first flush of their enthusiasm and 
despair. He summoned to his side Hernando 
del Pulgar, and bade him, witha troop of the 
most adventurous and practised horsemen, 
advance towards the Moorish cavalry, and 
endeavour to draw the fiery valour of Muza 
away from the main army. Then, splitting 
up his force intoseveral sections, he dismissed 
each to different stations; some to storm the 
adjacent towers, others to fire the surround- 
ing gardens andorchards; so that the action 
might consist rather of many battles than of 
one, and the Moors might lose the concentra- 
tion and union which made at present their 
most formidable strength. 

Thus, while the Mussulmans were waiting 
in order for the attack, they suddenly beheld 
the main body of the Christians dispersing ; 
and, while yet in surprise and perplexed, 
they saw the fires breaking out from their de- 
licious gardens to the right and left of the 
walls, and heard the boom of the Christian 
artillery against the scattered bulwarks that 
guarded the approaches to that city. 

At that momenta cloud. of dust rolled ra- 
\pidly towards the post occupied in the van by 
Muza; and the shock of the Christian knig hts, 
in their mighty mail, broke upon the centre 
of the prince’s squadron. 

. Higher by several inches than the pumage 
of his companions waved the crest of the gi- 
gantic Del Pulgar; and as Moor after Moor 
went down before his headlong lance, his 
voice sounding deep and sepulchral through 
his visor, shouted out, “ death to the infidel !” 

The rapid and dexterous horsemen of Gre- 
nada were not, however, discomfited by this 
fierce assult: opening their ranks with ex- 
traordinary celerity, they suffered the charge 
to pass, comparatively harmless, through their 
centre; and then, closing in one long and brist- 
ling line, cut off the knights fromretreat. "Ihe 
Christians wheeled round and charged again 
upon their foe. 

“Where art thou, oh Moslem dog! that 
wouldst play the lion? Whereart thou, Muza 
Ben Abil Gazan?” 

“Before thee, Christian !’? crieda stern and 
clear voice; and from among the helmets of 
his people gleamed the dazzling turban of the 
Moor. 

Hernando checked his steed, gazed a mo- 
ment at his foe, turned back for greater im- 
petus to his charge, and, in a moment more, 
the bravest warriors of the two armies met 
lance to lance. 

The round shield of Muza received the 
Christian’s weapon; his own spear shivered 
harmless upon the breast of the giant. He 
drew his sword, whirled it rapidly over his 
head, and for some minutes the eyes of the 
bystanders could scarcely mark the marvel- 
lous rapidity with which strokes were given 
and parried by these redoubted swordsmen. 

At length Hernando, anxious to bring 
to bear his superior strength, spurred 
close to Muza; and, leaving his sword pen- 
dant by a thong to his wrist, seized the shield 
of Muza in his formidable grasp, and plucked 
it away with a force that the Moor vainly en- 
deavoured to resist: Muza, therefore, sudden- 
ly released his hold; and, ere the Spaniard 
recovered his balance (which was lost by the 
success of his own strength, put forth to the 
utmost,) he dashed upon him the hoofs of his 
black charger, and, with a short but heaawy 
mace which he caught up from the saddie- 
bow, dealt Hernando so thundering a blow 
upon the helmet that the giant fell to the 
ground stunned and senseless. 

To dismount, to repossess himself of his 
shield, to resume his sabre, to put one knee 
to the breast of his fallen foe, was the work of 
amoment; and then had Don Hernando del 
Pulgor been sped, without priest or surgeon, 
but that, alarmed by the peril of their most va- 
liant comrade, twenty knights spurred at once 
to the rescue, and the points of twenty lances 
kept the Lion of Grenada from his prey. 
Thither with similar speed rushed the Moor- 
ish champions; and the fight became close 
and deadly round the body of the still uncon- 
scious Christian, Not an instant of leisure 
to unlace the helmet of Hernando, by remov- 
ing which alone the Moorish blade could find 
a mortal place, was permitted to Muza ; and, 
what with the spears and trampling hoofs 
around him, the situation of the Paynim was 
more dangerous than that of the Christian. 
Meanwhile Hernando recovered his dizzy 
senses; and, made aware of his state, watch- 
ed his occasion, and suddenly shook off the 
knee of the Moor, With another effort he 
was on his feet; and the two championsstood 


wide and deep below the walls, Boabdil’s 
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confronting each other, neither very eager ty 
renew the combat, But on foot, Muza, dap, 
ing and rash as he was, could not but Tecog 
nise his disadvantage against the enormoy, 
strengh and impenetrable armour of the Chrig 
tian; he drew back, whistled to his barb, that, 
piercing the ranks of the horsemen, was by 
his side on the instant, remounted, and was 
in the midst of the foe almost ere the sloy, 
et Spaniard was conscious of his disappear, 
ance, 

But Hernando was not delivered from his 
enemy. Clearing a space around him as three 
knights, mortally wounded, fell beneath his ga, 
bre, Muza now drew from behind his shou, 
der his short Arabian bow; and shaft after 
shaftcame rattling upon the mail of the dig 
mounted Christian with so marvellous a cele. 
rity, that, encumbered as he was with his hea. 
vy accoutrements, he was unable either tg 
escape from the spot or ward off that arrowy 
rain; and felt that nothing but chance or ovr 
Lady could prevent the death which one such 
arrow should occasion if it should find the 
opening of the visor or the joints of the hay 
berk. 

“Mother of mercy!” groaned the knight, 
perplexed and enraged, “let not thy servant 
be shot down like a hart by this cowardly 
warfare; but, if I must fall, be it with mine 
enemy, grappling hand to hand.” 

While yet muttering this short invocation, 
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fantry he chiefly bestowed his presence ; and, | and S 
wherever he appeared, he sufficed foramo J The 
ment to turn the changes of the engavement. 2nd 
At length, at midday, Ponce de Leon led | Moor 
against the largest detachment of the Moorish | been 
foot a strong and numerous battalion of the | most 
best disciplined and veteran soldier of Spain, J Toute 
He succeeded in winning a fortress from § back, 
which his artillery could ‘play with effect; J the b: 
and the troops he led were composed partly J city, 
of men flushed with recent triumph, and § 2nd a 
partly ofa fiesh reserve now first brought J and a 
into the field. A comely and_ breathless fj that s 
spectacle it was to behold this Christian § #ir to 
squadron emerging from a blazing copse § Yan tl 
which they fired on their march; the red J OW 
light gleaming on their complete armour as, ff the la 
in steady and solemn order, they swept on to § fierce 
the swaying and clamorous ranks of the § cheer 
Moorish infantry. Boabdil learned the dan- § daun' 
ger from his scouts; and hastily leaving a § tious 
tower from which he had for a while repulsed “K 
a hostile legrion, he threw himself into the § cite | 
thidst of the battalions menaced by the § Bin 
ful Ponce de Leon. Almost at the same mo- § the s: 
ment the wild and ominous apparition of Ak J ™our 
mamen, long absent from the eyes of the § fall t 
Moors, appearedin the same quarter so sud- Th 
dently and unexpectedly that none knew § went 
whence he had emerged; the sacred stand- § they 
ard in his left hand; his sabre, bared and § ous t 
dripping gore, in his right; his face exposed, J harn 
and his powerful features working withan J once 
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presence breathed a new soul into the § fiery 
Moors. cited 
“They come! they come!” he shrieked J ¢d4 w 
aloud. “The God of the East hath delivered J Chri 
the Goth into your hands !” : Ferd 
From rank to rank, from line to line, sped § were 
the santon; and as the mystic banner § Sam 
gleamed before the soldiery, each closed his mon 
eyesand mauttered an amen to his adjura § ©om 
tions. then 
Andnow, to the cry of Spain and St, Iago, § fore 
came trampling down the relentless charge J Muz 
ofthe Christian war, At the same instant, J edt 
from the fortress lately taken by Ponce de § roy: 
Leon, the artillery opened upon the Moors, § rave 
and diddeadly havoc. The Moslems waver | like 
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white banner of Almamen, and thy beheld § the 
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Taught to believe the war itself depended on J a1 
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Paynims could not see it thus rashly advem 
tured without anxiety and shame: they rallied, 
advanced firmly, and Boabdil himself, with 
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BROWNS? LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


waving cimeter and fierce exclamations, 
jashed impetuously at the head of his guards 
nd Ethiopians into the affray. The battle 
‘Byecame obstinate and bloody. Thrice the 
‘MB yhite banner disappeared amid the closing 
ranks ; and thrice, like a moon from the clouds, 
it shone forth again, the light and guide of the 
Pagan power. 

The day ripened, and the hills already cast 
jengthening shadows over the blazing groves 
and the still Darro, whose waters, in every 
creek where the tide was arrested,ran red with 
plood, when Ferdinand, collecting his whole 
reserve, descended from the eminence on 
which hitherto he had posted himself. With 
him moved three thousand foot and a thou- 
sand horse, fresh in their vigour and panting 
fora share in that glorious day. The king 
himself, who, though constitutionally fearless, 
from motives of policy rarely perilled his per- 
son save onimminent occasions, was resolved 
not to be outdone by Boabdil; and, armed 
cap-2-pie in mail, so wrought with gold that it 
seemed nearly all of that costly metal, with 
snow-white plumage waving above a small 
diaadem that surmounted his lofty helm, he 
seemed a fit leader to that armament of he. 
roes. Behind him flaunted the great gonfa- 
jon Of Spain, and trump and cymbal heralded 
his approach, The Count de Tendilla rode 
by his side. 

“Senor,” said Ferdinand, “ the infidels fight 
hard; but they are in thesnare; we are about 
toclose the nets upon them. But what ca- 
yaleade is this ?” 

The group that thus drew the king’s atten- 
tion consisted of six squires, bearing on a 
martial litter, composed of shields, the stal- 
wart form of Hernando del Pulgar. 

« Ah, the dogs !” cried the king, as he recog- 
nised the pale features of the darling of the 
army; “have they murdered the bravest 
knight that ever fought for Christendom?” 

“ Not that, your majesty,” quoth he of the 
exploits, faintly; “ but I am sorely stricken.” 

“It must have been more than man who 
struck thee down,” said the king. 

“It was the mace of Muza Ben Abil Gazan, 
an please you, sire,” said one of the squires ; 
“but it came on the good knight unawares, 
and long after his own arm had seemingly 
driven away the pagan.” 

«“ We will avenge thee well,” said the king, 
setting his teeth: “let our own leeches tend 
thy wounds. Forward, sir knights! St. Iago 
and Spain!” 

The battle now gathered to a vortex ; Muza 


Ferdinand ‘and Spain, the contest did not 


*|banner is in the hands of the infidel—all is 


dinand had already been taught to believe the 
workmanship of demons. 
“Now, perjured king of the Nazarenes !” 
shouted this formidable champion, “ we meet 
at last !—no longer host and guest, monarch | 
and dervis, but man to man! I am Almamen ! 
Die ! 

- He spoke, and his sword descended so 
fiercely on that anointed head, that Ferdinand 
bent to his. saddle-bow. But the king quick- 
ly recovered his seat and gallantly met the 
encounter; it wasone that might have tasked 
to the utmost the prowess of his bravest 
knight. Passions which, in their number, 
their nature, and their excess, animated.no 
other champion on either side, gave to the 
arm of Almamen the Israelite a preternatural 
strength; his blows fell like rain upon the har- 
ness of the king; and the fiery eyes, the 
gleaming banner of the mysterious sorcerer, 
who had eluded the tortures of his inqusition ; 
who had walked unscathed through the midst 
of his army ; whose single hand had consum- 
ed the encampment of a host, filled the stout 
heart of the king witha belief that he encoun- 
tered no earthly foe. Fortunately, perhaps, 


last long. T'wenty horsemen spurred into 
the melée to the rescue of the plumed diadem : 
Tendilla arrived the first; with a stroke of 
his two-handed sword the white banner was 
cleft from its staff and fell to the earth. At 
that sight the Moors around broke forth in a 
wild and despairing cry: that cry spread from 
rank to rank, from horse to foot; the Moorish 
infantry, sorely pressed on all sides, no sooner 
learned the disaster than they turned to fly: 
the rout was as fatal as it was sudden. The 
Christian reserve, just brought into the field, 
poured down’ upon them with a simultaneous 
charge. Boabdil, too much engaged to be 
the first to learn the downfall of the sacred 
insignia, suddenly saw himself almost alone, 
with his diminished Ethiopians and a handful 
of his cavaliers. 

“ Yield thee, Boabdil el Chico!” cried Ten- 
dilla, from his rear, “or thou canst not be 
saved.” ; 

“By the Prophet, never!” exclaimed the 
king; and he dashed his barb against the wall 
of spears behind him; and, with but a score 
or so of his guard, cut his way through the 
ranks that were not unwilling, perhaps, to 
spare so brave a foe. As he cleared the 
Spanish battalions, the unfortunate monarch 
checked his horse fora moment and gazed 
along the plain: he beheld his army flying 
in all directions, save in that single spot 
where yet glittered the turban of Muza 
Ben Abi] Gazan. As he gazed he heard 
the panting nostrils of the chargers behind, 
and saw the levelled spears of a company 
despatched to take him, alive or dead, by 
the command of Ferdinand: he laid the 
reins upon his horse’s neck and galloped into 
the city; three lances quivered against the 
portals as he disappeared through the shadows 
of the arch. But, while Muza remained, all 
was not yet lost: he perceived the flight of 
the infantry and the king, and with his follow- 
ers galloped across the plain ; he came in time 
to encounter and slay, to a man, the pursuers 
of Boabdil; he then threw himself before the 
flying Moors: 

“Do ye fly in the sight of your wives and 
daughters? would ye not rather they beheld 
ye die ?” 

A thousand voices sida him, * The 


lost!” They swept by him, and stopped net 
till they gained the gateS. 

“ Accursed be these spells!” cried Muza.— 
“Were our country our only charm, that 
never would have been lost !” 

But still a small and devoted remnant of the 
Moorish cavaliers remained to shed a last 
glory over defeat itself, With Muza, their 
souland centre, they fought every atom of 
ground ; it was, as the chronicler expresses it, 
as if they grasped the soil with their arms.— 
Twice they charged into the midst of the foe ; 
the slaughter they made doubled their own 
number; but, gathering on and closing in, 
squadron’ upon squadron, came the whole 
Christian army; they were encompassed, 
wearied out, beaten back as by an ocean.— 
Like wild beasts driven, at length, to their 
lair their retreated with their faces to the foe; 
and when Muza came, the last, his cimeter 
shivered to the hilt, he had scarcely breath to 
commana the gates to be closed and the port- 
cullis lowered, ere he fell from his charger in 


his exhaution than his agony and shame. So 
ended the last battle fought for the monarchy 
of Grenada! 


CHAPTER II. 
THE NOVICE. 
Ir was in one of the cells of a convent re- 


a sudden and deadly swoon, caused less by 


wholesome austerity of its laws that a young 
novice sat alone. Thenarrow casement was 
placed so high in the cold gray wall as to for- 
| bid to the tenant of the cell the solace of sad 
or the distraction of pious thoughts, which a 
view of the world without might: afford. 
Lovely indeed was the landscape that spread 
below; but it was: barred from those’ youthful 
and melancholy eyes : for Nature might tempt 
to a thousand thoughts not of a tenour calcu- 
lated to reconcile the heart to an eternal sac- 
rifice of the sweet human ties. But a faint 
and partial gleam of sunshine broke through 
the aperture, and made yet more cheerless 
the dreary aspect and gloomy appurtenances 
of the cell. And the young novice seemed to 
carry on within herself that struggle of emo- 
tions without which there is no victory in the 
resolves of virtue: sometimes she wept bit- 
terly, but with a low subdued sorrow, which 
spoke rather of despondency than passion; 
sometimes she raised her head from her breast, 
and smiled as she looked upward, or as her 
eyes rested on the crucifix and the death’s 
head that were placed on the rude table by 
the pallet on which she sat. They were em- 
blems of death here and life hereafter, which, 
perhaps, afforded to her the sources of a two. 
fold consolation. — 

She was yet musing when a slight tap at 
the door was heard, and the abbess of the 
convent appeared. 

“Daughter,” said she, “I have brought thee 
the comfort of a sacred visiter. The Queen 
of Spain, whose pious tenderness is materially 
anxious for thy full contentment with thy-lot, 
has sent hither a holy friar, whom she deems 
more soothing in his counsels than our brother 
Tomas, whose ardent zeal often terrifies those 
whom his honest spirit only desires to puvify 
and guide. I will leave him with thee. May 
the saints bless his ministry!” So saying, 
the abbess retired from the threshold, making 
way for a form in the garb of a monk, with 
the hood drawn over the face. The monk 
bowed his head meekly, advanced into the 
cell, closed the door, and seated himself on a 
stool, which, save the table and the pallet, 
seemed the sole furniture of the dismal 
chamber. 

“ Daughter,” said te, after a pause, “it is 
a rugged and a mournful lot, this renuncia- 
tion of earth and all its fair destinies and soft 
affections, to one not wholly prepared and 
armed for the sacrifice. Confide in me, my 
child; 1am no dire inquisitor, seeking to dis- 
tort the words to thine own peril. Iam no 
bitter and morose ascetic. Beneath these 
robes still beats a human heart that can sym- 
pathize with human sorrows. Confide in me 
without fear. Dost thou not dread the fate 
they would force upon thee? Dost thou not 
shrink back? Wouldst thou not be free?” 
“No,” said the poor novice; but the denial 
came faint and irresolute from her lips. 

* Pause,” said the friar, growing more ear- 
nest in his tone; ‘* pause, there is yet time.” 

“Nay,” said the novice, looking up with 
some surprisein her countenance, “ nay, even 
were I so weak, escape now is impossible. 
What hand could unbar the gates of the con- 
vent?” 

“Mine!” cried the monk, with impetuosity. 
Yes, I have that power. In all Spain but 
one man can save thee, and I am he.” 

* You!” faltered the novice, gazing at her 
strange visiter with mingled astonishment 
andalarm. “And who are you, that could 
resist the fiat of that Tomas de 'Torquemada, 
before whom, they tell me, even the crowned 
heads of Castile and Arragon vail low ?” 

The monk half rose, with an impatient and 
almost haughty start at this interrogatory ; 
but, resenting himself, replied, ina deep and 
half-whispered voice, “Daughter, listen to 
me! It is true that Isabel of Spain (whom the 
Mother.of Mercy bless! for merciful to all is 
her secret heart, if not her outward policy), 
it is true that Isabel of Spain, fearful that the 
path to Heaven might be maderougher to thy 
feet than it well need be” (there was a slight 
accent of irony in the monk’s voice as he thus 
spoke,) “selected a friar of suasive eloquence 
and gentle manners to visit thee. He was 
charged with letters to yon abbess from the 
queen. Soft though the friar, he was yet a 


worship the rising sun; and he did not‘wish 
always to remain a simple friar while the 
church had higher dignities of this earth to 
bestow. In the Christian camp, daughter, 
there was one who burned for tidings of thee; 
whom thine image haunted; who, stern as 
thou wert to him, loved thee with a love he 
knew not of till thou wert lost to him. Why 
dost thou tremble, daughter?! listen, yet! To 
that lover, for he was one of high rank, came 
the monk; to. that lover the monk sold his 
mission. The monk will have a ready tale, 
that he was waylaid amid the mountains by 
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, and § and anxious faces of the aged and the women, 
ought § and at every pause in the artillery the voices 
ithless | that spoke of nome were borne by that lurid 
ristian §j air to the ears of the infidels. The shoufthat 
copse § ‘an through the Christian force, as Ferdinand 
1e red § now joined it, struck like a death-knell upon 
ur as, § the last hope of Boabdil. But the blood of his 
-on to § fierce ancestry burned in his veins, and the 
of the | cheering voice of Almamen, whom nothing 
» dan- § daunted, inspired him with a kind of supersti- 
ving a § tious phrensy. 
pulsed “King against king—so be it! let Allah de- 
to the § cide between us,” cried the Moorish monarch 
e ski. § “Bind up this vound—'tis well! A steel for 
e mo § the santon! Now, my prophet and my friend, 
of Al § mount by the side of thy king—let us, at least, 
of the § fall together. Lelilies! lelilies!” 
0 sud- Throughout the brave Christian ranks 
knew § Went a thrill of reluctant admiration as 
stand. § they beheld the Paynim king, conspicu- 
d and § Ous by his fair beard and the jewels of his 
posed, harness, lead the scanty guard yet left to him 
ithan § Once more into the thickest of their lines. Si- 
vbrupt 'ultaneously Muza and his zegris made their 
> the § fiery charge; and the Moorish infantry, ex- 
cited by the example of their leaders, follow- 
rieked § ed with unslacknned and dogged zeal. ‘The 
ivered § Christians gave way—they were beaten back: 
Ferdinand spurred forward, and, ere either 
, sped fF Were wellaware of it, both kings met in the 
anner ff Same melée: all order and discipline for the 
ed his # moment lost, genera] and monarch were, as 
djura Commonsoltiers, fighting hand to hand. It was 
then that Ferdinand, after bearing down be- 
Iago, § fore his lance Naim Reduon, second only to 
harge § Muza in the songs of Grenada, beheld oppos- 
stant, § ed to hima strange form, that seemed to that 
ice de royal Christian rather fiend than man: his 
foors, § Yaven hair and beard, clotted with blood, hung 
vaver- # like snakes about a countenance whose fea- 
edthe § tures, naturally formed to give expression to 
peheld § the darkest passions, were distorted with the 
e foe. § Madness of despairing rage. Wounded n 
ed'on | Many places, the blood dabblel his mal; 
er,the | While over his head he waved the binaer 
| Wrouglit with mystic characters, whch Fer- 
allied, 
with 


nowned for the piety of its inmates and the 


hypocrite. Nay, hear me out! he loved to}. 


abbess. The lover took his garb, and he took 
the letters and hastened hither. Leila! be- 
loved Leila! behold him at thy feet!” 

The monk raised his cowl; and dr g 
on his knee beside her, presented to her gaze 
the features of the prince of Spain. i 

“You!” said Leila, averting her counte. 
nance, and vainly endeavouring to extricate 
the hand which he had seized. “This is, in- 
deed, cruel. You, the author of so many suf- 
ferings, such calumny, such reproach !” 

“I will repair all,” said Don Juan, fervently. 
“TI alone, I repeat it, have the power to set 
you free. You are no longer a Jewess; you 
are one of our faith; ‘there is mow no bar up- 
on our loves. Imperious though my father, 
al] dark and dread as is this new power which 
he is rashly erecting in -his dominions; the 
heir of two monarchies is not so poor in influ- 
ence and in friends as to be unable to offer 
the woman of his love an inviolable shelter, 
alike from priest and despot. Fly with me! 
leave this dreary sepulchre ere the last stone 
close over thee for ever!’ I have horses, I 
have guards at hand. This night it can be 
arranged. This night—oh, bliss! thow pogeee 
be rendered up to earth and love!” - .. 

“ Prince,” said Leila, who had drawn her- 
self from Juan’s grasp during this address, and 
who now stood at a little distance, erect and 
proud, “you tempt me in vain; or, rather, 
you offer me no temptation, I have made my 
choice ; I abide by it.” 

“Oh! bethink thee,” said the prince, in a 
voice of real andimploring anguish ;“ bethink 
thee well of the consequences of thy refusal. 
Thou canst not seethem yet;thine ardour blinds 
thee. But, when hour after hour, day after day, 
year after year steals on in the appalling mo- 
notony of this sanctified prison; when thou 
shalt see thy youth withering without love, 
thine age without honour; when thy heart 
shall grow as stone within thee beneath the 
looks of yon icy spectres; when nothing 
shall vary the aching dullness of wasted life 
save a longer fast or a severer penance; then, 
then will thy grief be rendered tenfold by the 
despairing and remorseful thought that thine 
own lips sealed thine own sentence. Thou 
mayst think,” continued Juan, with rapid ea- 
gerness, “ that my love to thee was at first 
light and dishonouring. Be it so. I own that 
my youth has passed in idle wooings and the 
mockeries of affection. But, for the first time 
in my life, I feel that J-love. Thy dark eyes, 
thy noble beauty, even thy womanly scorn, 
have fascinated me. I, never yet disdained 
where I have been a suitor, acknowledge at 
last that there is a triumph in the conquest of 
a woman’s heart. Oh, Leila! do not, do not 
reject me. You know not how rare and how 
deep a love you cast away.” . 

The novice was touched: the present lan- 
guage of Don Juan was so different from what 
it had been before; the earnest love that 
breathed in his voice, that looked from his 
eyes, struck a chord in her breast; it remind- 
ed her of her own unconquered, unconquer- 
able love for the lost Muza; for there is that. 
in a woman, that, when she loves one, the ho- 
nest wooing of another she may reject, but 
cannot disdain; she feels, by her own heart, 
the agony his must endure; and, by a kind 
of egotism, pities the mirror of herself. She 
was touched, then, touched to tears; but her 
resolves were not shaken. 

“ Oh, Leila!” resumed the prince, fondly, 
mistaking the nature of her emotion, and 
seeking to.pursue the advantage he imagined 
he had gained; “look at yonder sunbeam 
struggling through the loophole of your cell. 
Is it not.a,messenger from the happy world? 
does it not plead for me? does it not whisper 
to thee of the green fields, and the laughing 
vineyards, and all the beautiful prodigality of 
that earth thou art about to renounce for ever ? 
Dost thou dread my love? Are the forms 
around thee, ascetic and lifeless, fairer to thine 
eyes than mine? Dost thou doubt my power 
to protect thee? I tell thee that the proudest 
nobles of Spain would flock around my ban- 
ner were it necessary to guard thee by force 
of arms. Yet, speak the word—be mine— 
and I will fly hence with thee to climes where 
the church has not cast out its deadly roots, 
and, forgetful of crowns and cares, live alone 
for thee. Ah, speak !”’ y 
“« My lord,” said Leila, calmly, and rousing 
herself to the necessary effort, “I am deeply 
and sincerely grateful for the interest you 
express, for the affection youavow. But you 
deceive yourself. I have pondered well over 
the alternative I have taken. I do not regret 
nor repent, much less would I retract it. The 
earth that you speak of, full of affections and 
of bliss to others, has ‘no ties, no allurements 
for me. 1 desire only peace, repose, and an 
early death.” 

“ Can it be possible,” said the prince, grow- 
ing pale, “that thou lovest another? Then, 
indeed, and then only, would my woving be 
in vain.” 
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